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ABSTRACT 

Comprised of four chapters and nine appendices, this 
report concerns social studies instruction in Minnesota's public 
school. In chapter 1 the Minnesota State Board of Education lists 
education values, learner values, and its philosophy, mission, and 
goals. Chapter 2 contains a discussion of the roles and purpose of 
social studies education. Chapter 3 ident^'fies model learner outcomes 
for K-12 social studies education. The list contains only the program 
level outcomes and essential learner outcomes. Chapter 4 is concerned 
with how model learner outcomes can be integrated into the 
curriculum; specifically, it contains curriculum development models 
and strategies for evaluation. Nine appendices include: (1) 
1987 — Categories of learner outcomes for social studies; (2) Scope 
and sequence: alternatives for social studies; (3) Time, space, and 
culture; (4) George Counts, a visionary's contribution; (5) Designing 
and scope and sequence; (6) A curriculum for democratic citizenship; 
(7) Social education for social transformation; (8) Social slud''' 
within a global education; and (9) Professional organizations i 
resources. (DB) 
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Minnesota State Board of Education 
Education Values, Learner Values, 
Philosophy, Mission and Goals 



Chapter One 



Minnesota State Board of Education 
Values, Philosophy, Mission, and Goals 



School districts nationwide, and certainly in Minnesota, are constantly striving to 
improve the learning experiences they provide students. The last tv^o or three decades 
have seen heightened interest in improving all parts of the education process, including 
appropriate involvement of students, parents, and the community at large. 

The documents that constitute the Minnesota Department of Education s Coordinated 
Model for Educational Improvement incorporate many of the concerns expressed and 
issues addressed by the public. Legislature, and in reports on the state of public 
education. One of these documents, titled Goal and Outcome Specification Process, 
suggests a set of procedures for appropriate involvement of the pubUc. These 
procedures include public participation on the development of statements of values, 
pliilosophy, mission, and leai^ner goals. These sets of statements are a hierarchy of 
increasingly specific concepts ranging from values, the most general, to learner goals, 
the most specific, that give form and direction to public education. Given this 
hierarchy, staff skilled in subject matter and the profession of teaching can develop 
very specific learner outcomes for each subject area. 

The following sets of statements were adopted by either the Minnesota State Board of 
Education or the Minnesota State Legislature for two purposes. First, they provide a 
model for use by communities and school staff as they strive to improve the learniu^^ 
experiences they provide for residents. Second, they are the hierarchy used by 
Department staff and teams of educators as they develop model learner outcomes for 
each subject area. The Mission Statement for Public Education adopted by the 
Legislature gives explicit direction to public schools. The State Board Curriculum Rule 
3500.1060 adopted February 1990 fists the learner goals which must be incorporated 
into each district's goal statements. All other parts of this document are models, 
suggestions for the consideration of residents and professionals in each district. 



Education System 
Values 



We believe the following values are preeminent for the education vSystem, 
These attributes are to be reflected in all educational programs and operations* 

Accountability - A condition in every school whereby each is able to justify its use of 
public resources by effectively fulfilling its missioxi of learning. 

Effectiveness - A condition in every school whereby each accompUshes its mission at 
a performance level defined by learners, parents, citizens of the community and state, 
and their representatives. 

Efficiency - A condition in every school whereby each accomplishes the highest 
possible level of excellence with available i^esources. 

Excellence - A condition in eveiy school whereby the highest possible standards for 
performance are expected of all students and staff. 

Flexibility - A condition in eveiy school which results in meeting the needs of learners 
through sensitive and creative responses to changing circumstances. 

Human Equity - A condition in every school which offers equal opportunity and 
appropriate individualized support to each staff member in employmc^nt and professional 
growth and to each learner in the educational process. Also, a condition which fully, 
fairly, and accurately portrays various cultures, races, and genders in the instructional 
program. 

Responsibility - A condition in which the school recognizes that the parent has 
primary responsibiUty to assure the child is educated, and in which a partnership 
exists between the school, community, parent, and the learner to identify the learning 
goals and needs of the child or adult learner and provide appropriate learning 
opportunities through which those goals can be met. 

Responsiveness ~ A condition in every school whereby diversity of personal and 
group needs and aspirations are expected, accepted, encouraged, and routinely 
addressed. 
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System Equity - A condition in the education system whereby each school is provided 
with the resources necessary to assist all learners in achieving excellence. 

Wholeness - A condition in evei y school whereby each gives necessary and appro- 
priate consideration to the potential career needs, spiritual, social, emotional, and 
physical growth of each learner and staff member as it designs and implements 
educational programs. 

Visionary - A condition in the education system whereby emerging trends which 
will affect the knowledge and skills required to be a successful adult are examined 
and the knowledge gained is used to prod ice appropriate changes in the system's 
course content, procedures, and goals for learners. 



Learner Values 



We believe helping students develop the following values is a primary 
purpose of education. 

Accountability - A quality in individuals whereby each knows, understands, and 
accepts the impact and consequences of personal actions and decisions. 

Citizenship - A quahty in individuals whereby each has an vmderstanding, appreciation, 
and support of the institutions of American government and society, and a willingness 
and ability to participate in the democratic process and in socially beneficial service 
activities. 

Compassion - A quahty in individuals whereby each is sensitive to the conditions 
affecting the lives of others and each has the commitment to assist others when 
appropriate and possible. 

Competence - A quality in individuals whereby each attains maximum levels of 
knowledge, skill, and affect commensurate Avith his or her potential. 

Cooperativeness - A quality in individuals whereby each interacts with others in a 
manner that mutually benefits all participants in the interaction. 

Creativity/Flexibility - A quality in individuals whereby each acts or expresses self 
in new, improved, or unique ways. 

Ethics - A quality in individuals whereby each displays consistent personal and 
professional integrity and an acceptance of the responsibility to act for the benefit of all 
learners. 

Honesty - A quality in individuals whereby each is fair and straightforward in the 
conduct of human interaction. 

Learning - A condition in individuals whereby each continually strives throughout 
life to learn more and to increase personal levels of fulfillment and competence in 
human endeavors. 

Problem Solving- A condition in individuals whereby each has the abihty to identify, 
ft-ame, and propose new, improved, or unique solutions to existing and emerging 
problems. 

Responsibility - A quahty in individuals whereby each strives to fiilfill the obhgations 
of economic self-sufficiency and active commitment to the common good of society. 
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Self -Acceptance - A quality in individuals whereby each has a positive self-image, 
through assertion of rights, holding personal, physical, and emotional well-being as an 
ideal, accepting personal talents with humiUty, and personal limitations with the 
resolve to improve where possible and accept where necessary. 

Spirituality — A quality in individuals whereby each recognizes and accepts the 
importance of nurturing one s inner spirit, that creative force that transcends the 
human and the material. 

Thinking — A condition in individuals whereby each continually strives to improve 
personal skills for mental manipulation of sensory perceptions to form knowledge, 
thoughts, reason, and judgments. 
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Minnesota State Board of Education 
Philosophy of Education 

We Believe . . . 

, . . Every person can learn. 

. , , Learning is a lifelong process, 

. . . Every person must understand and accept self before he or she can become a 
contributing member of society, 

, . . Each person has gifts which the education program must seek, identify, and 
help to maximize. 

. . . Advancement of the human race requires individuals who are honest, 
responsible, compassionate, cooperative, creative, and competent. 

, , , The state and local communities have a shared responsibility to assist each 
person in learning. 

. . . Each community has a shared responsibility with parents for meeting the needs 
of each child. 

The community and its school system must continually look to and strive to 
meet the future education needs of society. 

The education system must assist each person to become functional in an 
increasingly global and interdependent world. 

The education system must lead people to value and accept a wide diversity in 
human behaviors, sophistication, and values. 

. . . The education system must maintain high standards for responsiveness, 
human equity, and system equity in the provision of educational 
opportunities. 

Decisions regarding planning, implementing, and maintaining learning 

opportunities must be vested as close to the indiWdual learner as efficient use 
of public resources allow. 

School systems must implement programs that stress the intellectual 

development of each learner in concert with the spiritual, social, emotional, 
and physical development of the learner. 



School systems must model and nurture creativity in learners. 

School systems must maintain opportunities for all learners to develop 
competence in personally selected areas of human development. 

Professional educators have a responsibility to remain current with evolving 
knowledge about human growth and development, learning theory, and 
knowledge of subject matter. 

Professional educators and elected or appointed education policymakers have a 
responsibility to account to the public for the excellence of their efforts. 

Professional educators and elected or appointed education policymakers have a 
responsibility to use public resources prudently and efficiently. 

Staff employed in schools must model the behaviors they are assisting leai'ners 
to develop. 



Mission for Public Education 



An adopted by the Minnesota Legislative Commission on Public Education 
and enacted into law, Chapter 240, Laws of 1985 



The purpose of public ed -^tion is to help individuals acquire knowledge, skills, 
and positive attitudes toward self and others that will enable them to solve prob- 
lems, think creatively, continue learning, and develop maximum potential for lead- 
ing productive, fulfilling lives in a complex and changing society. 



Mission of the Minnesota State Board of Education 



The Minnesota State Board of Education will provide the vision, advocacy, and 
leadership to improve significantly the quality of education throughout the state. 



Mission of the Minnesota Department of Education 



The Minnesota Department of Education provides leadership, service, and regulation 
to maintain and improve an equitable, uniform, and quality system of public education 
for all learners. 

The Department provides leadership as an advocate for education by defining quaUty 
education and by seeking the resources necessary to meet the needs of all learners. 

The Department provides service through informational and technical assistance that 
will improve the productivity and performance of students and staff, and provide 
opportunities for the development of the potential of all learners. 

The Department regulates education by maintaining, interpreting, and enforcing 
Minnesota State Board of Education rules, and state and federal laws. 
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Minnesota State Board of Education 



Learner Goals 

Learner goals are a series of statements that describe the knowledge, skill, 
processes, values, and attitudes that a learner can expect to achieve as a 
result of active participation in K-12 public education. They are based on the 
presumed current and future intellectual, social, emotional, physical, and 
career/vocational needs of students and adults in contemporary society. 

Each district shall use the learner goals contained below as the basis for 
defining program-level learner outcomes that are directly reflected in the 
district's course and program offerings. 

A. To effectively participate in learning activities, each learner will; 

1. master reading literacy to gather information and data, gain 
perspective and understanding, and as a leisure activity; 

2. master writing to explain, describe, and express a point of viev/ and 
feelings; 

3. master listening to gather information and data and gain perspective 
and understanding; 

4. master speaking to explain, describe, express a point of view and 
feelings, and to discuss an issue; 

5. master numerical hteracy to apply mathematical functions to hfe 
situations; 

6. master the use of a variety of tools, including electronic technology, to 
enhance learning; 

7. master viewing and observing to gather information and data, and gain 
perspective and understanding; and 

8. apply skills in self-expression through visual and performing arts. 

B. To provide a foundation for meaning in hfe, each learner will accumulate and 
apply knowledge and develop the understanding to: 

1. participate in hfelong learning; 

2. live within local, state, national, and world political and social 
structures; 

9 



3. examine personal beliefs and values and their relationship to behavior; 

4. make ethical and moral decisions; 

5. be a responsible citizen of the community, nation, and the world; 

6. practice stewardship of the land, natural resources, and environment; 

7. know the impact of human life on nature and the impact of natural 
phenomena on human life; 

8. express self through artistic creation; 

9. know career options and the general education requirements for each; 

10. know world and national economic conditions to make informed 
decisions on consimier products, occupations and career needs, and use 
of resources; 

11. select or prepare for a series of occupations that will personaL; atisfy 
and suit one's skills and interests; 

12. manage personal affairs; 

13. xmderstand the physical world using systematic problem-solving 
strategies: 

14. communicate and relate effectively in a language and about a cultxire 
other than one's own; and 

15. know the importance of geographic location in the functioning of 
contemporary society. 

To think, decide, resolve issues, and meet needs creatively, each learner will be 
able to: 

1. compare, differentiate, and relate information and facts and apply 
knowledge; 

2. combine various facts, situations, and theories to formulate new and 
original hypotheses or to develop new solutions; 

3. critique and make jiidgments about materials, conditions, theories, and 
solutions; 
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4. generate and value creative alternatives; and 

5. apply the concepts and processes of science. 

D. To value, understand, and accept human interdependence, each learner will be 
able to: 

1. seek interactions and feel comfortable with persons who are different in 
race, religion, social level, or personal attributes; 

2. imder stand the basic interdependence of the biological and physical 
resources of the environment; 

3. tinder stand the interrelationships among complex organizations and 
agencies in modem society; 

4. tmderstand how the citizens of the United States are geogi-aphically 
and socially connected to people and places in other parts of the world. 

E. To value, imderstand, and accept the diversity of hvimankind, each learner will 
be able to: 

1. base actions and decisions on the knowledge that individuals differ in 
many ways; 

2. base actions and decisions on the knowledge that values and behaviors 
differ from one social group to another; 

3. base actions and decisions on the understanding that lifestyles and 
behaviors reflect the value system of the societies in which they were 
learned; 

4. judge other s actions with an understanding of the personal and social 
context of that action; 

5. accept that there is more than one way of being human; 

6. base actions and decisions on the tmderstanding that as individuals 
move from one society to another they can learn lifestyles and can learn 
to behave appropriately in different social contexts; and 

7. act on the belief that himian behavior is influenced by many factors and 
is best understood in terms of the context in which it occurred. 
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F. To address human problems through group effort, each learner will develop the 
knowledge, skills, values, and attitudes essential to: 



1, act in accordance with a basic ethical framework incorporating the 
values that contribute to successful community life such as honesty, 
fairness, compassion, and integrity; 

2, understand the importance of working in groups to achieve mutual 
goals; and 

3, be able to provide leadership in resolving personal and societal issues. 



G, Each learner will be able to effectively resolve conflicts with and among others 



1, assuming responsibility to form productive and satisfying relationships 
with others based on respect, trust, cooperation, consideration, and 
caring for other persons; 

2, acting on the belief that each individuad has value as a human being 
and should be respected as a worthwhile person; and 

3, resolving conflict in the manner most beneficial to society. 



Each learner v/ill be able to act on contemporary events and issues with a 
perspective of their historical origins: 

1. understanding the origins, interrelationships, and effect of beliefs, 
values, and behavior patterns in world cultirres; 

2. understanding one's own culture and historical heritage through the 
literary, aesthetic, and scientific traditions of the past; 

3. being familiar with the ideas that have inspired and influenced 
humankind; and 

4. imderstanding the manner in which heritages and traditions of the past 
influence the direction and values of society. 



I. Each learner will develop a positive attitude toward self, demonstrated 
through: 



by: 



1. a feeling of positive self-worth, security, and self-assurance; 
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2. a willingness to live with one s strengths and weaknesses; 

3. a basic xmderstanding of one's own body, its systems and physiology, 
and a positive attitude toward one's own physical appearance; 

4. understanding that efforts to develop a better self contribute to the 
development of a better society; 

5. understanding that self-concept is acquired by interaction with other 
people; and 

6. appropiiate control or release of emotions. 

To set and achieve personal goals, each learner will develop the ability to: 

1. select appropriate personal learning goals; 

2. make decisions about one's life; 

3. plan, act, and organize to realize one's goals; 

4. accept responsibility for personal decisions and actions; 

5. work now for goals to be realized in the future; and 

6. select viable alternatives for actions in changing circumstances. 

To cope with change, each learner will develop the ability to: 

1. initiate appropriate change while respecting existing structures and 
concepts; 

2. tolerate ambiguity; 

3. understand that coping with change is a lifelong process; 

4. xmderstand and accept the changing nature of work and the potential 
need to change careers several times; 

5. use career information and counseling services to make informed and 
satisfying vocational choices; and 

6. landerstand that all knowledge is tentative and that as new discoveries 
are made the knowledge base grows. 
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L. To lead a healthy and fulfilling life, each learner will: 

1. assume responsibility for one's own physical and mental health and 
safety by establishing a daily regime of health behaviors that will 
maintain mental and physical health and motor fitness; 

2. make informed decisions about health products and services; 

3. make a lifestyle that promotes healthful family living; 

4. imderstand public health measures and their effect on the individual, 
family, community, and environment; and 

5. be able to enjoy play— skill activities that include imderstanding, 
cooperation, accepting mles, controlling emotions, following group 
process, and acquiring self— satisfaction. 

M. To lead a productive life and actively contribute to the economic welibeing cf 
our society, each learner will develop the work readiness skills of: 

1. applying the basic skills of communications, computation, and scientific 
principles to real— life situations in a technological society; 

2. defining and interpreting the nature of the work force in terms of one's 
own challenges and opportunities; 

3. leadership and citizenship necessary to succeed as an active agent in a 
changing work force; 

4. understanding employment opportunities, job seeking and keeping, 
and specific work as they relate to transition from school to economic 
productivity; 

5. developing pride in good work and expecting quality in products and 
services; and 

6. adopting a positive attitude toward work, including the acceptance of 
the necessity of making a living and an appreciation of the value and 
dignity of work. 
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Chapter 2 



Social Studies 
Education 

Introduction 
Goals 

Program Level Learner Outcomes 



Chapter Two 



SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION BELIEFS STATEMENT 

Over the yearn, social studies oducaiors, to guide social studies thinlcing and actions^ 
have supported brief and vague philosophical statements that permitted each K-12 
social studies teacher to do her or his own thing. As a result, we have experienced a 
period of curriculum anarchy and student performance tests consistently show poor 
performance. With the Minnesota State Board's new outcome-based education plans, 
the Board will drop all current requirements resulting in each district's social studies 
department negotiating w^itb local boards and administrators over future social studies 
progi-am offerings. To improve local decisions and program offerings, we recommend 
a much more detailed belief statement that clearly states the intent, rationale, and 
content of a quality K-1 2 social studies program. Below you will find a carefully drafted 
model developed by the Minnesota social studies teachers and professors who have 
sei-ved on the last two statewide committees. We encom'age you to use it in part or in 
total if it captures your committee's beliefs. 

VISION 

Social studies education is committed to preparing enlightened and empowered 
individuals to be humane, rational, participating citizens in a multicultural and 
interdependent world. Social studies education provides a stinictured school and 
community focus for the preparation of citizens in a democratic society. A commitment 
to foster human dignity, a variety of thinking processes, and caring attitude is key to 
the organization of the social studies curriculum. The goal is not only preparation for 
participation as an adult member of the community, society and world, but to engage 
children and youth in active participation now — to enhance their lives and communities 
today and in the immediate future. 

THE MISSION 

A quality social studies program results when each teacher models, connects, and 
reinforces concepts, skills, and attitudes to ensure individual development. This 
requires serious attention to instructional issues and strategies, with special attention 
to \ndividualization, learning styles, in-depth experiences, and democratic practices. 
Each individual needs to develop dispositions, perspectives, and habits of nmid for 
independent and interdependent thinking. 

Effective social studies programs must prepare young people who can identify, 
understand, and work to solve the problems and controversial issues that face our 
increasingly diverse nation and the interdependent and evolving integrated world. 
Organized according to a professionally designed scope and sequence, such programs: 
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1. Begin in pre— school, continue throughout Hfe, and include carefully identified 
learner outcomes and sequentially developed learning experiences at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

2. Encourage and recognize democratic student behaviors daily. 

3. Foster individual, social, and cultural identity. 

4. Include observation of and participation in the school and community as part of 
the curriculum, including service opportunities. 

5. Enable students to explore alternative perspectives on significant and controversial 
issues. 

6. Enable students to make viable decisions. 

7. Demand appropriate standards of performance and assess student success by 
means that require more than the memorization of information. 

8. Depend on caring, creative teachers broadly prepared in the humanities, the 
social sciences, educational theory and practice; teachers who aio provided 
group planning time and staff development experiences to continually improve 
the student's K— 12 social studies program. 

9. Use the community as a resource base for program development and student 
involvement. 

Definitions 

Social studies is a basic subject of the K-12 curriculum that: 

1. Derives its goals from the nature of participation in a democratic society closely 
linked to all peoples. 

2. Draws its content primarily from himaan experience and the scholarly perspectives 
of anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, 
sociology, and, to some extent, from the him^anities and the natural sciences. 

3. Is taught in ways that reflect an understanding of the personal, social, and 
culttiral experiences of learners and an imderstanding of developmental processes. 

An enlightened, caring, and empowered citizen may be defined as an informed person, 
skilled in the processes of a free society, who is committed to democratic values, is able, 
and feels obliged to participate in social, political, and economic processes and who 
accepts responsibility for the human condition. 
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The times require citizens whose participation in the social arena includes three 
fundamental perspectives: a pluralist perspective, a global perspective, and a participatory 
perspective. 

At the heart of the pluralist perspective is a discipHned respect for human t Serences 
of all sorts, but particularly of opinion and preference, of race, religion, and gender, of 
ethnicity and, in general, of culture. This perspective is based on the realization that 
there is diversity among people and the conviction that this diversity is good. From this 
perspective, one seeks to understand and appreciate the multiplicity of cultural and 
subcultural differences among peoples. From this perspective, one regards the 
existence of ethnic and philosophical differences not as a problem to be solved, but as 
a healthy, inevitable, and desirable quality of democratic group life. From this 
perspective came the founders' determination to protect minorities from the majority. 

The global perspective is the knowledge, skills, and commitments needed to live and 
contribute effectively to a world possessing limited natural resources and characterized 
by ethnic diversity, cultural differences, and increasing connections among countries 
ar 1 people of the world. An international or global perspective means viewing the 
world and its people with vmderstanding and concern. Understanding requires 
knowledge of and respect for the differences and similarities of the world's people and 
how they exchange goods, services, and ideas. Concern necessitates assuming 
responsibility for the needs of all people and commitment to finding just and peaceful 
solutions to global problems. 

The participatory perspective involves competent and caring participation in 
social, political, and economic processes, as well as an ongoing critique of those 
processes. Committed to democratic beliefs, the constructive citizen questions the 
congruence of existing processes with the principles of freedom, justice, equality, 
responsibility, privacy, and diversity. Constructive citizenship is, therefore, more than 
the passive, uncritical acceptance of the status quo. It includes the ability to see the 
"taken-for-granteds" in public affairs, to examine accepted practices, to engage in 
dialogue with otiiers about the public and private good, and to conceive new arrangements 
and ways of viewing the future that may be more compatible with democratic values 
and beliefs. It includes, too, the courage to take an unpopular position in the face of 
overwhelming social pressure to conform. Without constructive, caring citizens in the 
past, it is likely that many previously accepted practices, such as patronage, the 
harassment of religious minorities, discrimination of people with disabilities, and the 
disfranchisement of women, blacks, and other cultural minorities, would never have 
been questioned and, to a degree, corrected. 

These three perspectives are themselves interdependent and together shape the 
quality of the citizen's participation in pubhc life. Cultivating citizens is the special 
assignment of social studies education, and fiilfilling this assignment is the central 
professional challenge faced by social studies educators today. 
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The foregoing definition focuses the purposes of social studies on citizenship education. 
It recognizes the need to deal with social studies content from a global perspective. 
Although it identifies the social sciences, humanities, and natural science as major 
sources of subject matter, it does not make the study of these disciplines an end in itself. 
Finally, the emphasis is on teaching procedures and content that are linked to the 
personal experiences of the learners, knowing today's students will live most of their 
lives in the twenty— first century. 

Human dignity is a core upon which all values are constructed. In American society, 
human dignity has long been sought through the struggle to implement such ideas as 
due process of law, social and economic justice, democratic decision making, free 
speech, religious freedom, self-respect, and group identity. The idea of human dignity 
is dynamic and complex, and its definition likely to vary according to time and place. 
The essential meaning, however, remains unchanged; each per^jon should have 
opportunity and responsibility to know, to choose, and to act. From this perspective, 
the idea of human dignity should extend to all people. 

Thinking processes refer to any systematic intellectual efforts to generate, validate, or 
use knowledge. The power of thought resides in the explicit recognition of the 
opportunity to decide for oneself, in accord with the evidence available and the values 
one chooses. Therein lies the link between human dignity and the thought processes. 

But without action, knowledge, or thought, the belief in htmian dignity or commitment 
to global perspective is not of much consequence. It is essential that these major goals 
be viewed as equally important; ignoring any one of them effectively weakens a social 
studies program. The relationship among knowledge, beliefs, values, and skills is one 
of mutual support. Each facilitates development of the others, and, in combination, 
they lead to effective participation in public affairs. Thus, a balance in emphasis is 
necessary. 

Remember to provide inservice or professional development for your local policymakers 
specifically on how social studies education has changed since they were in school. The 
above statements and the following learner outcomes can be very helpful in this 
education. 
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Chapter 3 

Social Studies 
Education 

Concept Level Learner Outcomes 
Essential Learner Outcomes 
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Chapter Three 



Identifying learner outcomes for social studies education, a subject that traditionally provided 
thirteen years (K-12) of instruction and focused on citizenship development involving the 
discipHnes of anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, and 
sociology v/as no easy task. The review committee struggled for over a year to arrive at the 
following outcomes. This list contains only the program level outcon .es and ^gg^nti^l learner 
outcomes which include ONLY about one third of the total list of social studies learner 
outcomes. The full list of the 1987 outcomes is included in the Appendix of this document. The 
1990 social studies review committee reduced the number of categories of outcomes or 
program level outcomes resulting in the shifting of many learner outcomes from one 1987 
category to another 1990 category. 

The outcomes are also referenced to: 

State Board Rule 3500.1060 

Learner Goals (found in Chapter 1 of this docximent) 

• the cognitive (knowing, applying, and integrating) psychomotor 
and affective development domains 

. State Board Rule 3500.0550 

* multicultural 

• * gender fair 

* disability aware and 

State Board Rule 3500.1075 (subject areas to be integrated) 

* career and work readiness 

• * environmental issues 

* family life and parenting 

* information technology 

* international perspectives 

* media 

* youth services 
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SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM LEVEL AND 
ESSENTIAL LEVEL LEARNER OUTCOMES 



Social studies educatioii pro\'ideB a structured school and community focus for the preparation of caring, 
rational, participating citizens in pluralistic and interdependent cottitti unities. 



STATE BOARD DEVELOPMENT TEST 

LEARNER LEARNER OUTCOMES AND CONCEPT ITEM 

OOALS EMPHASIS BANE 



Opportunities will be provided for each student to: 

B.l, D.4, F.l, A* Develop a reasoned and caring 

G.2 commitment to individual rights, free- 

doms, and responsibilities that protect 
and promote human dignity by: 

The development and 
concept emphasis of 
Knowing 
Applying 
Integrating 
Affective 

Disability Sensitive 
Multicultural 
IntemationaJyglobal 
apply to all essential 
learner outcomes 



2. participating in an ongoing evaluative effort 
to define, interpret, and apply the freedoms 
of the individual including the freedom ofi^to: 

a. participate in the political process 

b. worship 

c. thought 

d. conscience 

e. assembly 

f. inquiry 

g. expression 

3. participating in an ongoing evaluative effort 
to define, interpret, and apply the 
responsibilities of the individual to: 

a. respect human life 

b. ensure the rights of others 

c. be tolerant 

d. be honest 

e. be compassionate 

f. demonstrate self—control 

g. participate in the democratic process 

h. work for the common good 

i. respect iY e property of others 
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1. participating in an ongoing evaluative effort 
to define, interpret, and apply the rights of 
of the individual, including the rights to: 

a. life 

b. liberty 

c. pursuit of happiness 

d. dignity 

e. security 

f. equality of opportunity 

g. justice 

h. privacy 

i. ownership of property 
j. health 



STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT^ TEST 
AND CONCEPT IFEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



4, participating in an ongoing evaluative effort 
to define, interpret, and apply the 
beliefs that: 

a. societies need laws that are respected 
by the majority of the people 

b. minorities' rights are protected 

c. government is elected by the people 

d. government, groups, and individuals 
respect and protect individual rights 

e. government, groups, and individuals 
respect and protect individual freedoms 

f. government, groups, and individuals 
guarantee civil liberties 

g. government, groups, and individuals 
work for the common good, 

B.l, 2, 3, 4, 5 B, Develop a plwalist perspective for 
6, 7, K.l understanding and acting to protect 

individual and group differences locally, 
nationally, and globally by: 

1. demonstrating respect for human differences, 
particularly differences of opinion and prefer- 
ence; of race, religion, disability, and gender; 
of ethnicity; and, in general, of culture 

2. demonstrating awareness that the existence 
of ethnic and philosophical differences is 
healthy, inevitable, and desirable in demo- 
cratic group life, rather than seeing 
differences as "a problem" 

3. demonstrating understanding that global 
perspectives require a view of the world 
as ethnically and culturally diverse with 
increasinp^ cross-cultural and cross-national 
connections among all peoples of the world, 
while at the same time viewing the world s 
people with understanding, caring, and 
concern 

4. seeking knowledge of the values, beliefs, 
and objective conditions that are the bases 
for conflict among groups within the local 
community, the nation, and in the 
international arena 

5. making sensitive, reasoned judgments about 
the legitimacy of conflicting claims at all 
levels of human organization 



Youth Service 
Career and Work 
Readiness 



The development and 

concept emphasis of 

Knowing 

Applying 

Integrating 

Affective 

Disability Sensitive 
Multicultural 
Grender Fair 
International/Global 
apply to all essential 
learner outcomes 
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STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



6. 



making decisions which reflect thoughtful 
and compassionate regard for others when 
dealing with conflicting claims at all levels 



7. 



cooperating with others toward common 
goals; rejecting imthinking conformity by: 



Career and Work 
Readiness 



Youth Service 

a. accepting own share of responsibility for 
the work of a group; participating actively 
without trying to dominate the group 

b. abiding by rules of a social organization 
unless one can get the meyority to 
change them 

c. acting and talking in such a way as to 
promote effective common action; search- 
ing for points of agreement; being con- 
siderate of other people's feelings without 
giving up own prindplee. 

8. supporting freedom of thought and expression 
or those with whom one disagrees as well as 
for oneself and those who agree by: 

a. speaking out for freedom of thought Youth Service 
during class discussions or in other Media 
school activities Environmental 

b. writing letters, joining organizations 
supporting the freedoms, or in other 
ways taking action to indicate support 
for freedom of expression (or dissent?). 

9. valuing and acting to protect due process by: 

a. supporting due process in discussions 
and case studies in and outside of class 

b. joining organizations or in other ways 
supporting movements to protect those 
denied due process. 

10. accepting the will of the majority until due 
process can be changed by peaceful means or 
no avenues remain open for peaceful change 

11. feeling a sense of responsibility for taking 
informed action about issues confronting one 
as an individual, and as a member of a 
group, the school, the community, the 
nation, and the world by: 
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STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOP'^S 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



a. formulating plans for action after 
studying an issue, analyzing causes, and 
considering alternative courses of action 

b, acting upon carefully formulated plans; 
joining with others to help solve group 
problems 

12. accepting the responsibilities, as well as 
the rights and privileges of United States 
citizenship 

13. valuing change as a means of achieving goals 
but not equating change with progress; 
evaluating alternatives in terms of probable 
consequences of action. 



A,l, 3, B.3, 5 
0,1, 2, 3, 4,M,3 



C. Develop habits of mind for independent 
and interdependent thinking; apply 
rational and caring ways of decision mak- 
ing for participation in an open democratic 
society by: 

1. using reflective thinking for: 

a. identifying major issues and suggesting 
possible alternative solutions to situations 
by: 

1) finding central elements, ideas, and 
themes 

2) applying different ways of thinking 

3) stating the key issues cleerly 

4) formulating testable hypotheses 

b. gathering information by: 



1) 
2) 
3) 



4) 



observing 

analyzing a variety of sources 
evaluating and using sources in 
terms of their strengths and 
weaknesses 

compiling, organizing, evaluating, 
and reporting information 



The development and 

concept emphasis of 

Knowing 

Applying 

Integrating 

Affective 

Disability Sensitive 
Multicultural 
Gender Fair 
International/Global 
Media 

Environmental 
Information Technology 
apply to all essential 
learner outcomes 



c. processing information by: 

1) analyzing ideas and events 

2) comparing ideas and events on the 
basis of similarities and differences 
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STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT 
AND CONCEPT 
EMPHASIS 



TEST 
ITEM 
BANK 



3) formulating appropriate, searching 
questions 

4) classifying information into categories 

5) interpreting information to arrive at 
general ideas 

6) predicting from generalizations 

7) communicating information and 
interpretations 

8) revising information and interpreta- 
tions on the basis of new findings, 
changing conditions, and new 
perspectives 

d. making decisions by: 

1) generating and considering 
alternatives 

2) considering the consequences of each 

3) justifying decisions in relationships 
to democratic principles 

4) acting on decisions made 

5) evaluating consequences (results) of 
the decisions made 

6) reporting interpretations and 
conclusions 

7) revising interpretations, conclusions, 
and decisions on the basis of changing 
conditions and new perspectives. 

e. participating in groups by: 

1) seeking clarification of values, 
feelings, suggestions, or ideas 

2) taking turns summarizing and 
restating suggestions 

3) using alternative roles in group 
participation 

4) applying skills necessary for 
achie\ing a resolution of conflicts. 

2. developing awareness of different ways life 
experiences are presented, processed, 
interpreted, and used by: 

a. applying alternative cultural 
perspectives 

b. applying intuition 

c. identifying and exploring one*s feeling- 
caring responses 
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STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



3. applying knowledge and skills for 
responsible citizenship by: 



a. demonstrating personal action to 
improve the qxiality of life of others in 
the immediate interpersonal community 

b. making personally and socially 
responsible economic decisions 

c. supporting representative democratic governance by 
law and opposing unjust application 

of law 



d. applying understanding of the structure, 
functions, and processes of government 
at all levels when responding to public 
issues and human needs 



e. using rational processes in dealing 
vvdth personal and public issues. 



B.3,4,B.12 
F.2, 3, I.l, 2, 4 
6, 6, J.l, 2, 3,4 
J.5,6 



D. Create a dynamic concept of self as an 
active participant, responsible for one's 
actions in pluralistic and changing local, 
national, and global communities by: 

1. acquiring knowledge of the complexity 
involved in interpreting personal beliefs, 
making judgments, and acting on goals and 
values by: 



The development and 

concept emphasis of 

Knowing 

Applying 

Integrating 

Affective 

Disability Sensitive 
Multicultural 
Gender Fair 
International/Global 
apply to all essential 
learner outcomes 



a. defining and developing personal goals 

b. expressing awareness of the relative 
strengths of oneself and the groups with 
which one identifies; recognizing the 
societal barriers to full development that 
may exist; suggesting ways to maximize 
one's effectiveness 



Career and Work 

Readiness 
Applying 
Integrating 



c. examining one's own beliefs and values 
and the relationship between these and 
behavior 
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STATE BOAUD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



2. maintaining and fiirther developing a 
concept of self that demonstrates personal 
effectiveness in human relationships and 
attitudes necessary to communicate by: 

a. demonstrating empathy, experiencing 
another person's feelings as one's own 
feelings 

b. demonstrating caring for oneself and 
others as: 

1) liking, enjoying, and appreciating 
oneself and others 

2) being able to act to take care of 
oneself and others 

3) caring about ideas, rules, and 
standards in terms of their value for 
personal well-being of self and others 

c. being willing to take risks in relating 
with others as: 

1) expressing feelings openly and 
honestly 

2) risking disagreeing with others 

3) soliciting perceptions from others 
about one's own behavior 

4) risking displaying products of one's 
own work 

6) seeking relationships wnith others 

d. indicating by remarks and nonverbal 
behavior that s/he thinks ^/'he can 
succeed at a task that s/he feels good 
about by: 

1) setting up goals and shoving Career and Work 
persistent effort to attain these goals Readiness 

2) trying to do short-term educational 
tasks 

e. listening to and weighing suggestions 
wnithout reacting 

f. feeling that s/he has some control over 
her/his own life as shown by the follow- 
ing behaviors: 
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STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT H EM 

EMPHASIS BANK 



1) questioning authority when anyone 
is treated unjustly by that authority 

2) making judgments about participation 
in activities with respect to one's own 
needs, interests, and abihties 

3) developing patterns of self-^iirection 



Career and Work 
Readiness 



demonstrating political and social 
efficacy. (Demonstrating that s/lie can 
influence political decisions and improve 
social conditions by:) 



1) engaging in work with community 
agencies and youth service 

2) participating in extracunicuJar 
school activities 



Youth Service 



h. expressing awareness of the physical, 
intellectual, cultural, and social condi- 
tions of human beings, and suggest 
ways these can be improved 

i. demonstrating eflFective involvement in 
social interaction. 



A.2, 4, 7 
K.2, 3, 6 



E. Develop an inquiring attitude toward local, 
national^ and global issues^ a conunitment to 
open-mindednesst tolerance for ambiguity; 
and the ability to recognize the tentative 
nature of knowledge, process, and 
conclusions by: 

1. seeking knowledge of historical, cultural, 
and ethical perspectives for determining 
appropriate responses to emerging events 

2. developing defensible responses to world 
affairs, applying an understanding of global 
interdependence, respect for diverse political 
and economic systems, and respect for human 
dignity and the rights of all individuals 

3. demonstrating a wilhngneas to change one's 
position on an issue given new information 

4. being curious and informed about current 
issues by: 

a. participating actively in discussions of 
current issues in and outside of the 
classroom 



The development and 

concept emphasis of 

Knowing 

Applying 

Integrating 

Affective 

Disability Sensitive 
Multicultural 
Gender Fair 
International/Global 
apply to all essential 
learner outcomes 



Youth Service 
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STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



b. making remarks which indicate use of 
varied sources as well as the evaluation 
of such sources 



0. applying social science concepts to 
current situations 



d. raising questions about current problems, 
and/or expressing a need to go beyond 
current data to understand them 



5. evaluating information and sources of 
information before accepting evidence and 
generalizations without prompting by 
others 



6. being skeptical of theories of single causation 
and being equally skeptical of panaceas; 
applying this through discussion and writing 



7. being skeptical of the finality of knowledge; 
considering generalizations and theories as 
tentative, always subject to change in the 
light of new evidences and applying this 
skepticism orally and in writing 

8. valuing diverse ways of knowing about 
human behavior and emotions and indicat- 
ing this orally or in writing and by the 
observed approach s/he uses in considering 
issues and questions. 



B.l, 2, 6, 7 F. Apply an understanding of the inter- 

B. IO, 13, 16 dependent and dynamic nature of humans 

C. l, 2, 3, 4 and their social, economic^ and political 

D. l, 2, 3, 4, 5 communities across cultures, time, and 
G.l, 2, 3, 4, K.6 space by: 



1. demonstrating ways of understanding how 
specific elements of culture differ from 
society to society and are structured in 
terms of learned beliefs, values, and 
behavior patterns 
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The development and 

concept emphasis of 

Knowing 

Applying 

Integrating 

Affective 

Disability Sensitive 
Multicultural 
Gender Fair 
International/Global 
apply to all essential 
learner outcomes 



STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



2. demonstrating ways of identifying and Family Life and 
understanding consequences of group Parenting 
influences on individuals in terms of life 

stage, social stratification, class, gender, 
and/or socially defined capabilities 

3. demonstrating understanding of the ways Youth Services 
an individual perceives others physically, 
psychologically, and socially and is 
influenced by the values and patterns of 
behavior of the groups to which belongs, 
aspires to, and identifies with 

4. demonstrating an understanding of the 
diverse cultural experiences of women and 
men and how the impact of institutions and 
social norms differs depending on one's 
gender 

5. demonstrating ways of understanding how 
institutions, such as family and religion 
relate to the basic needs of individuals 
in different contemporary and historical 
contexts 

6. demonstrating ways of understanding the 
themes of location, place, region, movement, 
and human-environmental interaction 
locally and globally 

7. demonstrating imderstanding of the ways 
human beings from diverse cultures have 
migrated, adapted to, and modified their 
environments; explaining some reasons for 
their changes; and evaluating the effects 
of such changes 

8. demonstrating ways of imderstanding how 
local, regional, and worldwide events affect 
political and -^conomic decisions made by 
individuals, communities, and nations in 
contemporary and historical societies 

9. demonstrating understanding of how conflict 
functions at all levels, interpersonally to 
globally, and evaluatmj alternative ways of 
responding to conflict 
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Family Life and 
^arenting 



Environmental 



En\Tironmental 



STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENT TEST 
AND CONCEPT ITEM 
EMPHASIS BANK 



10. demonstrating an understanding of and Environmental 
analyzing hui .n rights and welfare issues 

by gender and class at all levels (from local 
to global), including, but not limited to: 

a. resource depletion 

b. resource and income distribution 

c. environmental degradation 

d. population change 

e. economic and political well-being 

f. labor exploitation 

g. discrimination (i.e., racism, sexism, 
classism) 

h. abuse 

i. alienation 
j. violence 

11. demonstrating an understanding of the Environmental 
ways people and events in the world are 

connected, including but not limited to: 

a. ecologically 

b. economically 

c. politically 

d. socially 

e. technologically 

f. historically 

g. culturally 

h. ideologically 

i. religiovisly 

j. geographically 

12. demonstrating an understanding that social 
science concepts and principles are mental 
constructs imposed on experiences; that they 
gain their power from their ability to explain 
and help organize "the facts"; and that these 
concepts, understandings, and analytical 
questions change as new knowledge and 
ways of thinking develop. These concepts 
include but are not limited to: 

a. Anthropology 

1. Culture 3. Evaluation 

2. Language 4. Institutions 

5. Inventions 

b. Economics 

7. Scarcity 3. Opportunity Costs 

2. Consumption 4. Production 

5. Interdependence 




STATE BOARD 
LEARNER 
GOALS 



LEARNER OUTCOMES 



DEVELOPMENF 
AND CONCEPT 
EMPHASIS 



TEST 
ITEM 
BANT^ 



c. Geography 

1. Location 

2. Movement 



3. Place 

4. Region 



5. Relationships within the Place 

d. History 

1. Civilization, Cultural Diffusion, and 

Innovation 

2. Values, Beliefs, Ideas and Institutions 

3. Human Interaction with the Environment 

4. Comparative History of Major Developments 

5. Conflict and Cooperation 

6. Patterns of Social and Political Interaction 

e. Political Science 

1. Citizenship 

2. Institutions 

3. Leadership 

4. Public Decision Making 

5. Ideology 

f. Psychology 

1. Learning 

2. Personality 

3. Perception 

4. Values 

5. Needs 

g. Sociology 

1 . Culture 

2. Institutions 

3. Norms 

4. Groups 

5. Change 
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Chapter 4 

Social Studies 
Education 

Transposing Outcomes into 
the Curriculum 



Chapter Four 



A MODEL PROCESS FOR DISTINCT 
LEARNER OUTCOME DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM PLANNING 

Start planning your program at least one year prior to beginning a Progress Review by 
reading the following materials. Be sure to order them well in advance, it may take 
several weeks, 

1. Be sure to read the six alternative scope and sequence essays in Social Education, 
November/December 1986. National Council for the Social Studies. (See 
A^ppendix) 

2. Subscribe to: Social Education, National Coimcil for the Social Studies (see 
Appendix); or The Social Studies, Heldref Publications. (See Appendix) 

3. See attached. Building A History Curriculum... Bradley Ck)mmission... Educational 
Excellence Network, Washington D.C. 

4. Guidelines for Geographic Education, National Council for Geographic Education. 
(See Appendix) 

5. Charting a Course: Social Studies for the 21st Century, National Commission on 
Social Studies in the Schools. (See Appendix) 

Organizing The Big Picture 

1. Set out a plan, however tentative, before planning inservice, writing any 
curriculiun, or reviewing materials for purchase. Include a timetable, available 
resources, and a list of who is responsible for what. (See Appendix for a model 
form.) Identify related opportimities, e.g.. Planning, Evaluating, Reporting 
(PER), North Central Evaluation, international focus. Inclusive Education Rule 
focus, environmental focus. 

2. Consider all of the following components when developing a comprehensive 
plan: 

• pre-planning - background reading, professional journals, and reports; 

• program development - previously written scope and sequence and vision 
and mission statements for the disciplines; learner outcomes (LO), essential 
learner outcomes (ELO), program outcomes, board goals, required offerings, 
rules, outcome based education (QBE), and student assessment and program 
evaluation results; 

• learning/teaching - process of organizing for introduction, reinforcement, 
and maintenance of learner outcomes; 
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• staff development - involving appropriate staff in strategies for assessing, 
ejctending, and teaching the written cxirriculnm; 

• teaching/learning environments - "climate," includes class size, admin- 
istrative/peer support, physical room arrangement, school as a concept, etc.; 

• teaching/learning materials - texts, software, supplementary, simulative, 
visual, and print news services, etc.; 

• communication — how to get information about stages of program planning 
involvement to all people affected by it and how to get appropriate responses 
including the curriculiun advisory committee and school board; and 

• evaluation — how to determine whether the program works 

3. Provide effective leadership: 

• committee chairs with the time, training, expeiience, resources, support, and 
authority to complete the task well; 

• committee members who have coUeg al respect and communicate well; 
possibly a mix of new and experienced teachers and others; 

• committee members who know "up front*^ what their support responsibilities, 
time commitment, and resources are; and 

• a committee that is small enough to be manageable, but large enough to be 
representative of the groups affected by the curriculvun work (teachers, 
administrators, parents, and students). 

4. Don't be concerned if some steps overlap. Concurrence is a natural part of 
program planning. For example, even though staff development is listed after 
program development and communication in number 2, it makes sense to begin 
attending to staff development as program priorities emerge. This will help 
develop building-level involvement which may ease formal implementation of 
the new program. 



PROGRAM REVIEW 
The Dream 

1. Start with small groups (representing a cross section e.g. , gender, ethnicity/race, 
grade level, age) brainstorming: What are the problems faHng h^^^ iankind in 
todav's globaliz ed world? 

a. After about 10-15 minutes have the small groups circle the items listed for 
which their high school graduates need or deserve more instruction to be 
enriched, enlightened, and empowered citizens. 
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b. Box those listed where students ah-eady receive too much instruction. 



c. Determine at about what gi^ade level instmction could/should stayt> 

d. Identify other subject areas that may also help teach the outcome. 
From that list determine: 

a. What is the nature of the contemporary world? 

b. How it has changed since the 1940s? 

c. How should social studies education respond to the changes? 

d. What do you need individually and what does the staff need? 

2. A second brainstorm might be: what are the social studies-history concept? Qr 
big ideas that would be helpful for the students in organizing real world data and 
information. (Repeat a-d in the first brainstorm.) 

3. A third brainstorm could be: what should an enriched, enlightened, and 
empowered citizen know, be able to do, and what democratic beUefs should one 
<[^fimonRtr;^ti^ prior to graduation from high school (Repeat a~d in first brainstorm.) 

4. A fourth brainstorm could be to identify the descriptions or characteristics of 
people who have positive self-concepts . (Repeat a-d in first brainstorm.) 

5. Ask "If everything were working well, what kind of students would we be 
producing?" Brainstorm a list of desirable student traits/outcomes for all age 
groups. 

6. Ask "In an ideal world, what would have to be in place, programmatically, to 
achieve these desirable outcomes?** 

7. Leave the lists for the time being or go back and identify some priorities. 

The resvdt of these steps, if allowed to go forward unconstrained, will be a database for 
a vision statement (may have been called philosophy statement in the past) for the 
future which shapes and directs all steps and stages of the curriculimi process. Work- 
ing toward a vision often energizes, motivates, and challenges staff members. The 
vision statement should lead to a mission statement (may have been called rationale 
in the past) that explicates some specific actions, steps, or targets to improve the stu- 
dents program. Remember the activities your committee did that seemed helpful for 
use later with your staff colleagues who are not part of the committee. 
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The Assessment 

A next step is to assess the cun'ent status of the K— 12 social studies program using as 
criteria state social studies program level outcomes, essential learner outcomes, 
Minnesota State Board goals, and any additional goals and ^atcomes added locally, 

1. Identify both students performance and social studies program strengths and 
needs. This provider evidence of what deserves continued recognition, support, 
and celebration (acknowledging past good work is important), and provides 
strength as well as what needs to be changed or improved. 

2. Determine the systemV ^^apacity for change. Some things may need change, but 
the system may not • a -<bie to respond for a variety of reasons. Whatever the 
committee does, mak^i -re it is well done even if it means leaving other things 
undone. 

3. Determine, based on time and resources, whether you need a detailed or general 
assessment. The former may arouse more interest by involving more people and 
will estabHsh a richer, more reliable database. The latter, if too general, rtins 
the risk of shielding false or incomplete information. 

Assessment instruments/procedures can include all or some of the following: 
sur\'^eys, questionnaires, checkUsts, interviews, formal meetings, forums, informal 
discussions, test results, samples of student work, and follow—up studies. Of 
course, sampling procedures can be used with many of the above activities to 
lighten the task while maintaining credibility. Be sure to identify all relevant 
tests administered to students and analyze the results, including an item by item 
determination of local expectations, in addition to comparisons with other 
norms. 

4. Use shortcuts, for example: 

• existing data about programs including North Central evaluation reports; 

• assessment instruments designed to gather information about more than one 
subject; or 

• modifying or eliminating certain of the program development categories if 
your conamittee thinks it knows enough already. 

5. Display the assessment data in simple formats for easy reviewing and sharing. 
Give audiences examples of test items where students did well and where 
students did poorly. The following is one sample format for assessing curriculiun 
(student performance). 
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PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 
Documented Strengths (test scores, student work samples, etc.) 

1. Tenth-grade students score above the national mean in 8 of 11 history, 
geography, economic tests. 

2. 

3. 



Documented Weaknesses 

1. In community involvement, students show a consistent disinterest in poHtical 
events, reading current events, or engaging in community service activities. 

2. 

3. 

Perceived Strengths (interviews, siurveys, etc.) 

1. Students at all levels have veiy few problems with the acceptance to quality 
institutions of higher education. 

2. 

3. — 

Perceived Weaknesses 

1. Student opportunities for advanced placement are lacking as reported in the 
North Central report. 

2. 

3. 
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Compare the ideal **what could/should be"* list with conclusions drawn from the 
**what is" assessment data. Code or classify conclusions by program development 
category (program development, learning— teaching, etc.). 

At this point, the Program Review Section comparisons could be made to the 
^'ideal state" brainstormed in number 1 under conclusions drawn regarding the 
relationship between "what is" and **what could be." Conclusions could also be 
coded or categorized under each of the parts of program development (i.e., 
learner outcomes, staff development, etc.). 

The needs assessment or program review should provide a fairly realistic 
appraisal of the current status. That, combined with the vision of the ideal 
product, gives the committee a useful road map for future work. 

Sometimes committees reach too far in the program development process and 
stretch teachers beyond their capability to understand or implement the 
change. The result can be instructional programs which are poorly imderstood — 
even resented — and poorly implemented. A clear example of that occurred in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s when many districts across the country adopted 
innovative programs only to have them fail becatise most teachers were imprepared 
or unwilling to teach an3rthing but traditional social studies. 

More often, however, committees do not reach far enough. This results in 
clutching tightly to the familiar and ignoring new and potentially better 
approaches. 

This simple graphic illustrates the usefulness of comparing the real with the 
ideal: 



real/ 

status 
quo 



improved 



/N 



ideal 



exemplary 



healthy goal 



The real and ideal arbitrary points on the line provide references for setting the 
sights of the committee. Constructive change, particularly in schools, comes 
slowly, sometimes painfully so. Therefore, attempts at dramatic change are 
usually unwise. While change is desirable, it needs to happen in small 
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increments unless somewhat unique circumstances prevail (i.e., the district 
employs a high percentage of change-oriented faculty, or the district enjoys a 
healthy fund balance, or things are so bad that dramatic change is the only 
answer). Remember, change is the only way to improve . Also remember 
research over and over reports people change when: 

a. They see a need to change. 

b. They know how to change. 

c. They are involved actively in the change process. 

d. They are secure in changing. 

e. They are encouraged and su pported in changing. 

Program review, while time consuming and somewhat expensive, can more 
than pay for itself if it helps lead to a program that meets the needs of students 
and the society while being sensitive to the poHtical and economic realities of 
the district. If time is limited, select activities carefully and do each activity 
well, leaving some activities undone until more time or resources are available. 

PROGRAM UEVELOPMENT 

The Program, Inservice, Evaluation 

The practice in schools has often been to **write" curriculum and select new textbooks 
and then assume the job is done. From that perspective, program building and 
curriculum writing are the same thing. It is also common practice to assume that 
purchasing textbooks is program building. The point is that a program is much bigger 
than a written program or a set of books. Though important, both are just two pieces 
of the larger puzzle. 

If, however, one were to set priorities, the written program development (meaning 
clearly stated goals and learner outcomes assigned to grade levels for introduction 
reinforcement, emphasis, and maintenance) would be of primary importance. The 
following triangle serves to illustrate: 



What? When? 
Learner Outcomes 




The "what," and "when," represent written agi-eed upon Kr~12 program outcomes, 
whose specific program level outcomes and learner outcomes tell what and when are 
intended for students or what it is that students will know, value, and be able to do as 
a result of instruction. The "what" also serves as criteria for development of evaluation 
instruments. As the expressed reason for being, the "what" needs to shape and 
influence every other part of the program. The "when" is determined by assigning 
outcomes to grade and course level for either introduction, reinforcement, emphasis, or 
maintenance. 

The "how" represents delivery of instruction or facilitating of learning. 
Components include instructional practices, scheduling of students' and teachers' 
time and space, and instructional materials. To be most relevant and effective, design 
each one of them to support the outcomes of the written program. For example, if 
application represents an important outcome, it would be unwise to select textbooks 
and supplementary materials which are weak in that area. 

The final element, representing evaluation, also needs to support and reflect the 
written program or the outcomes of the program or it will get lost or subverted. A simple 
example is the tendency to write curricular outcomes which stress "self--expression," 
but use evaluation instruments which ignore expression and instead stress knowledge 
of history. Obviously, the interdependent nature of the progi-am parts and the need to 
coordinate and integrate the program development process are essential considerations 
in this work. 

Given a clear understanding of the role of the written program, the committee can then 
move through the steps listed in the sample plan, starting with an analysis of the 
results from the progi^am review. 

It is not necessarily essential to ascertain what is curi^ently being taught except in 
terms of the ideal axid the Board goals, progi am level outcomes and essential learner 
outcomes. Also asking what is currently being taught may discover a program that just 
happened by everybody doing their own thing and not caring what others were 
teaching. " If the program review did not yield enough information about that question, 
some additional probing may be needed. That probing can be very detailed, as in 
curriculum mapping, where every outcome is accounted for, or can be as simple as 
having teachers list their new priority outcomes or topics. Once a representative 
sample of current curricular priorities is assembled, it is possible to review the list for 
obvious gaps or overlaps in the program. 

In addition, the committee needs to be alert to cuiTent theory and practice in the field. 
What is the status of thinking skills? Are the latest views on application being 
examined? How is social studies education being integrated with other subjects? Is less 
time being spent on history as an isolated discipline? Is that what the students and 
society needs? These kinds of issues may have been addressed in the program review 
stage. If not, they need to be looked at now and incorporated into the comparison 
between the real (status quo) and the ideal. In other words, it is important to know 
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the status of the district with respect to current national and global views 
about curriculai' priorities. If, for example, the curriculum is still largely history-based 
study of wars, movement toward an integrated historynsocial science curriculum will 
take more time. 

At this point, the committee should have a prioritized list of additions or changes which 
it wishes to include in the new cuniculum. No curriculum writing should occur 
until this preliminary work has been accomplished. To start writing/revising 
before this work has been done risks building a currictdum that is disconnected from 
the past or iminspired by the future — a ctnriculum that is either too strange or too 
meek to serve the needs and interests of students, society, and teachers. Also remember 
many school board members and other policy makers have "taken" social studies and 
too frequently remember how social studies has served them over the years. We need 
to inform them of what the curren t program will do for the students and societv. 

In stunmary, a simplified view of the learner outcome stage of program development 
might look like this: 

Phase One: 

Review status of the district social studies program direction and examine current 
theory and practice as reflected in its professional literature. 

Phase Two: 

Compare current program with current theory and practice and identify priority 
changes or additions (if any). 

Phase Three: 

Write/revise the program mission and learner outcomes. 
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Four-Step Model for Learner Outcome Writing 

Having now reached the learner outcome identification stage, a model may be helpful 
for suggesting the next steps: 



Daily learner 
outcomes and 
lesson plans 

Grade level or 
course outcomes 



K— 12 program and 

learner outcomes (Chapter 3 of this document) 



Program mission 
and outcomes 



State Board Goals (Rule 3500.1060) 
and district philosophy and goals 

1. Review^ State Board's and local board's philosophy and goals. 

Become famihar with the Minnesota State Board*s goals (found in Chapter 1), 
progi'am level outcomes, and essential learner outcomes (found in Chapter 3). If 
not done during the program review, check the school board's overall philo- 
sophy and goals to see if they mention social studies topics or concepts like the 
State Board goals include. Often the social studies are included among the dis- 
trict's highest priorities when reviewing philosophical statements. If so, build 
from that base in establishing the program's mission or philosophy. If strong 
language concerning citizenship and social studies is in the board goals, it makes 
sense to use that to the committee's advantage whenever possible. If there is 
no mention in the board goals, the committee may want to assist the board 
in correcting that omission. 

2. Develop mission/philosophy and major goals. 

The purpose of a mission or philosophy (we do not choose to make a distinction) 
is to declare, clearly and boldly, v/hy social studies is included in the 
district's general curriculum, and what it purports to do for students 
and our democratic society. It should be a kind of public relations banner 
for staff, students, parents, and the community. It should set the direction and 
tone for the entire program, and all goals and outcomes should be consistent with 
that direction. Over the years, social studies educators have preferred short 
philosophical statements that did not say much, permitted teachers to teach 
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whatever each wanted to, and did not provide any directions. But remember, in 
a couple of years the State Board will have no course or time regulations. So yoiu- 
new mission will, hopefully, "^justify" the program you are about to develop. 

• Start comparing the existing philosophy with the priorities you listed in 
Phase Two and the mission statement in Chapter 2. You may just have to 
add some new language or alter the old. 

• If none exists, brainstorm a list of yoxir own "^we believe" statements about 
K-12 social studies education. Use small K-12 groups to generate ideas. 
Use information generated during the brainstorming in the program review 
and dreaming steps. 

Example: 

We believe that a first-rate social studies program: 

a. encourages higher-order thinking through the use of all social studies 
skills 

b. stresses the integrated use of the social studies 

c. develops empowered citizenship awareness and understanding. 

• Merge the products of the small-group brainstorming sessions into one list. 
Group similar items under general headings (e.g., aesthetics, life-long 
skills). 

• Write a draft missionyphilosophy. May be done by one member or several. 
Use ideas fi-om your program review stage. Use language, if desired, from 
Chapter 2 of this document or, with proper acknowledgment, from the 
Minnesota Department s and other districts' mission statements. 

• Pass the draft through the appropriate review process before the committee's 
adoption and send to the school board for approval. 

• Identify program level outcomes which flow from the mission and which give 
form to the learner outcomes and essential learner outcomes that follow and 
review the Minnesota D^^partmenVs program level and essential outcomes 
(found in Chapter 3) first, then add your district's outcomes. 

3. Identify outcomes; develop scope and sequence. 

After identifying major program level outcomes, both state and local, identify 
more specific learner outcomes in terms of where introduced, reinforced, 
emphasized, and maintained. Next, structure or sequence the outcomes. The 
process will vary depending on whether the task involves revising/updating 
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existing ctirriciduin or starting from scratch. Any existing curriculum base 
shoxild be used no matter how outdated it appears. To not consult or start from 
an existing document sends a message that earlier committee work is not valued. 
Staff members need to see links from past to present work or they may assume 
that, at some point, their work will be ignored as well. 

Before writing or revising outcomes, the committee must have the list of priority 
curriculum changes or additions which came from Phase Two. We suggest 
initiating the outcome identification process by using the example assessment 
worksheet in Appendix 2. List the outcomes on the sheet. Include both the State 
Board-adopted program level and essential learner outcomes and the 
district-developed outcomes. 

Simply go through the worksheet pages outcome by outcome, responding to the 
three questions above the columns. Feel free to add outcomes if a gap exists. 

Prioritize the outcomes. Think about the following as you set priorities. 

• Essential vs. "nice to include." 

• "Less is more." Provide a single, focused, and balanced direction for the 
program development and instruction. However, in outcome-based education, 
teachers must be responsible for teaching the teacher-deterrained outcomes. 
In the past, many districts permitted teachers to teach whatever they 
wanted. 

• Effect of departmentally selected K-12 outcomes: should encourage 
cooperation, innovation, feeling of being more successful, should provide 
each student with a comprehensive social education and adaptation to 
change. 

• Sequence the priorities by grades. This can be tentative, changed later if 
necessary (primary/intermediate, middle school/junior high, senior high). 

• Identify level of instruction to indicate difference between initial and more 
advanced learning. (I = Introduction, E = Emphasis, R = Reinforced, M = 
Mastery or Maintenance). You may use a different coding system. 

An important distinction needs to be made between social studies and some 
other disciplines. Very few of the higher-order outcomes in social studies are 
ever "mastered." For example, the outcome "the student will understand the 
role the United States Supreme Court plays in our democratic society" will 
never really b "mastered." For instructional purposes, it might be best to use 
"maintenance rather than "mastery" for those outcomes which defy simple 
measurement. Maintenance is less precise then mastery, but more functional 
for many higher -order outcomes. A maintenance level occurs when a student is 
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observed to xmderstand a concept sufficiently well to be able to apply it 
independently. Thus, a student could be observed to collect a newspaper article 
on a recent Supreme Court decision and be able to summarize the **facts of case'* 
and the importance of the decision without being judged as having mastered it. 

• Address this question, **What is the current opportimity for students in our 
district program to attain this outcome?" While not an essential step, it 
provides another indicator of 5'^our district's status of instruction and helps 
you set priorities. 

Some Practical Suggestions: 

• Ideally, at least a full year should be allocated for the curriculum writing/ 
re\dsing process. It may take less time if larger amotmts of group and 
individual time can be devoted to the project. It goes without saying that this 
task demands quaUty time, not just before or after school or on weekends. 
If proper time is not available for this activity, it probably should not 
be started. Another factor which affects time is the amount of attention 
given to reviewing each new draft. Remember program renewal is a K-12 
team activity. 

• When working through the assessment worksheets, the committee should 
pace itself so that not more than five minutes are devoted to any outcome the 
first time through. Outcomes which require more discussion can be starred 
and returned to. If time is attended to, these assessment worksheets can be 
finished in about a half day. If time is not monitored, this step will drag on 
for hours. Remember, you are working on a draft, not a perfected copy. 
Also remember that becoming familiar with the learner outcomes and 
implications for instruction and evaluation are staff development activities. 

• The outcome identification process is probably best accomplished in a small 
(4-6) K-12 group representing a cross section of the total coromittee. 

• All along the way decide which tasks are best accomplished in large group, 
small group, or by an individual. 

• Need it be said? Use the word processor! It is the greatest thing evei 
created for program writing. 

4. Develop grade-level or course outlines. 

Print out separately the outcomes (essential and district) which have been 
assigned to each grade level or course. The teacher or teachers responsible for 
these grade levels and courses will use these outcomes as the basis for their own 
offerings. As previously suggested, perhaps 60 percent of each teacher's 
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instructional time will be devoted to the district outcomes. In order to reinforce 
linkage from course to course and grade to grade, we suggest that teachers code 
each outcome (I, R, E, M) in their outline. In the Appendix, please find a model 
courae or grade level worksheet that may be helpful in grade and course level 
planning. Note: You are encouraged, at this level, to add instructional 
objectives for lesson and imit instruction, recommended materials, and possible 
evaluation instruments. 

The purpose of all program development is to ensure that each student is 
provided an opportunity to learn what the local K-12 program comnoittee deter- 
xnines. Also this program development should help each teacher clarify what 
learner outcomes are to be introduced, reinforced, emphasized or maintained, 
what student materials are available for instruction, and what evaluation 
instrtiments are recommended for this grade or course. 

SAMPLE PROaRAM DEVEL OPMENT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
EDUCATION FROM MISSI ON TO LESSON OUTCOME 

LEGISLATED MISSION 

The purpose of public education is to help individuals acqviire knowledge, skills, and 
positive attitudes toward self and others that will enable them to solve problems, think 
creatively, continue learning, and develop maximum potential for leading productive, 
fulfilling lives in a complex and changing society. 

LEARNER GOAL (MRC 3500.1060-B5) 

To provide a foundation for meaning in life, each learner will accumulate and apply 
knowledge, and develop the xmderstanding to be a responsible citizen of the commxmity, 

nation, and world) 
/ 

PROGRAM OUTCOME (SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION) (MRC3500.175>- General 
Education Program Requirement) 

A. Develop a reasoned and caring commitment to individual rights, freedoms, 
and responsibilities that protect and promote human dignity. 

CONCEPT OUTCOME 

A.4. Participate in an ongoing evaluative effort to define, interpret, and apply 
the beliefs that: 

a. societies need laws that are respected by the majority of the people 

b. minorities are protected 

c. government is elected by the people 
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d. government, groups, and individuals respect and protect individual 
rights 

e. government, groups, and individuals respect and protect individual 
freedoms 

f. govex-nment, groups, and individuals guarantee civil liberties 

g. government, groups, and individuals work for the common good 

A. 4. Participates in an ongoing evaluative effort to define, interpret, and apply 

t' e rights of the individuals, including the rights to: 

a. life 

b. liberty 

c. pursuit of happiness 

d. dignity 

e. security 

f. equality of opportunity 

g. justice 

h. privacy 

i. ownership of property 
j. health. 

COURSE OUTCOME 

B. ll. Feels a sense of responsibility for taking informed action about issues 

confronting one as an individual, and as a member of a group, the school, 
the conamunity, the nation, and the world. 

UNIT OUTCOME 

B.lla. Formulates plans for action after stud3ring an issue, analyzing causes, and 
considering alternative C8"*!:c:; of action. 

B.llb. Acts upon carefully formulated plan; joins with others to help solve group 
problems. 

LESSON OUTCOME 

Learners will, in small groups, brainstorm the diverse groups fotmd in their school (e.g., 
Norwegians, American Indians, a Jehovah Witness, rich, tall, or blond). Select one of 
the groups and identify some of that group's beliefs, values, and perspectives that 
might be similar and different from yours and determine what one needs to understand 
how that group's rights have been denied in your school and your plans to correct 
the situation. 
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What is the current opportunity 
for students in our district s 
program to attain and maintain 
this outcome? 


None j 


1 " 


Poor 




Satisfactory 




Excellent 




If critical, at which grade should 

our outcomes be: 

I i_ introduced 

R reinforced 

E — heavily emphasized 

M mastered/maintained 


SH 




MS/JH 




Inter. 




Primary 




Critical for a 
K-12 Program? 
(Include State Board 
and District 
outcomes,) 


No j 




v.. 
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Appendices 



Social Studies 
Education 

A. 1987 - Categories of Learner Outcomes 
for Social Studies 

B. Scope and Sequence: Alternatives for 
Social Studies 

C. lime, Space, and Culture 

D. George Coxmts, A Visionary's 
Contribution 

E. Designing a Scope and Sequence 

F. A Curriculum for Democratic 
Citizenship 

G. Social Studies Within a Global Education 

H. Professional 



CATEGORIES OF LEAR^^ER OUTCOMES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 



State Board 
of Kducation 
Learner Goals 



Le arner Ou t comes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 
Emphasis 



Assessment 



COGNITIVE OUTCOMES. The learner develops an understanding of the relationships between human beings and their social 
and physical environments in the past and present; develops an understanding of the origins, interrelationships and effects of 
beliefs, values and behavior patterns, and applies this knowledge to new situations and data. 



A» B. 
C, D, 
E, F, 
1.5,6 



B.2,7,8, 
D.l, E.1,2, 
F.3,4, 
H.1,2,3 



A, B.1.2, 

C. 1,2, 

D. 2, 

E. 2,3, 

F. 1.4. 
H.3. K.3 

A, B.1,2. 
8,11, C.l. 
2,3, D.2. 3, 
E.3. F. 3,4.5. 
H.3 K.1.2,3, 



A, B.1,2, 3,6 
C.l. 3. D.1,2, 
E. 1,2,3, 
H.1,2, 3.4, 
K. 1,3 



A. The learner acquires knowledge about social organizations. 

1. Identifies some groups that human beings form (e.g. , family, 
peer, community, cultural/ethnic, national, international) and 
indicates some reasons wh/ and how these groups form and how 
one becomes a member of «t group. 

2. Identifies some preferences among people that lead to group 
identification (e.g., comm<jn interest, common heritage) . 



3. Describes some of the functions of groups such as family, peer, 
community, professional, national snd international groups in 
various cultures and indicates how and why these functions 
change; gives explanations of the consequences of these changing 
functions. 



Describes some of the functions of basic institutions (e.g. , 
educational, labor, consumer groups, legal, religious, financial, 
health care, business) in various cultures and indicates how and 
why these functions change. 



Identifies "cultural universals" such as shelter, food, 
communications, sociali/.ation , stratification, family organization 
and religion; recognizes that these "cultural universals" take 
different forms in diverse cultures and that these forms change 
over time. 



Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair » 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair , 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair » 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



(The Minnesota 
De partment of 
Education 
has two pro- 
grams for dis- 
tricts that 
want to "ass- 
ess" these 
learner out- 
comes. Re- 
quested infor- 
mation about 
the Test 
Item Bank and 
the Minnesota 
Assessment of 
Educational 
Progress and 
Piggyback Op- 
tion. These 
two programs 
are constantly 
changing in 
content, form 
and quality. ) 



A, B.6,7. 
D, E. 

G. 1,2, 

H. 1.3 



A, B, C. 
D.3, E.2,3, 
F.1,2, 

H. 1,2,3, 

I. 6, K.l, 



A. B,3,9, 

E. F. 1.2,3,5, 

H.l. 



6. Describes some of the basic patterns of human settlement (e.g. , 
nomadic, village, city) and describes similarities and differences 
between these patterns from a multicultural perspective. 



The learner acquires knowledge about self, others and the 
relationships between human beings and social environments, 
understands some of the effects of these relationships and makes 
value judgements about the consequences of these relationships from 
a multicultural perspective. 

1. Identifies and describes some influences including controls that 
groups (e.g. , family, peer) and institutions have on individual 
behavior and attitudes (e.g. , choices of clothes, food, language, 
recreation, attitudes toward other people and institutions, and 
cultural perceptions) and compares these influences with those 
in other cultures. 

2. Identifies individuals, females and males, and multicultural and 
groups whose efforts, ideas or inventions have significantly 
affected the lives of other human beings and describes their 
Contributions. 



Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Knowing , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 
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State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



F. 1,2, 



A, D, 



A, B. U2, 
3,6,7,8, 

C. H 



A, B.2,3, 
6,7,8, C, 
D. E, F, 
G, H, K 

A, C.l, 

2,3, 

D.2 



A, B.9,12, 
D.2, E.3, 
G.2, 1.5, 
7,8 



A, B.1,9, 
U, D, E, 
F, G, H 



A, F, 
H. 1,2,4 



A, 1.4, 
5, L.l, 

3,5 

A, B. 1, E. 1, 
F.2, 1.4,5, 
J. 4,5,7, 
L.5 



Describes major changes that have occurred in the way women 
and men live or work (including one's own life) and explains 
What ideas and inventions helped bring about these changes. 



Describes some ways ideas, customs and inventions have been 
transmitted and spread from one cultural group to another. 



Describes some innovations (ideas or inventions) and explains 
how these innovations have affected social, political and 
economic life among different cultural groups. 



6. Describes some factors that might promote or inhibit change, 
and generalizes about their effect on society. 



Describes and evaluates some of the effects of population density 
and growth on the way people live. 



Explains and evaluates some ways human resources have been 
allocated, used and conserved in the community, the nation, 
other societies/cultural groups. 



9. Gives examples of some effects on social institutions that may 
result from contact among diverse cultures. 



10. 



Explains how diverse ethnic groups (both within and outside a 
society) have contributed to the development of a particular cul- 
ture. 



11. Knows major schools of learning theory and stages of learning in 
humans; and describes basic types of learning, principles 
involved and application to human behavior. 



12. 



Defines developmental psychology and discusses the major 
theories of development, including psy chosexual, learning, 
behavioral, cognitive and psychosocial theory. 



Knowing, 
Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Gender Fair 



A, B.l, 
1.5, 
L. 1,5 



A, B.l, 
C.l 
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13. Evaluates prominent theories, research studies and findings 
related to the various altered states of consciousness (e.g. , 
physiological processes involved, interpretation, importance, 
and application) according to various authorities* 

14. Identifies authorities and theories in human perception ^nd 
discusses their approaches. 



The learner acquires knowledge about the relationships between 
human beings and the physical environment; explains where things 
are, why, and explains some of the effects f>{ these relationships; 
and makes value judgements about the consequences of these 
relationships. 
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Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A, B 
C.l 



1, 



A, B.b,7, 
C, D.2 



1. Identifies the major geographic features of the physical 
environment in absolute and relative location terms and knows 
some of the general relationships between and characteristics of 
place, regions, and location movement in Minnesota and the 
world, and determines the ways these features can be depicted 
in map or graphic form. 

2. Describes ways human beings of diverse cultures have moved 
and adapted to or modified their physical environment; explains 
some reasons for these changes; describes and evaluates the 
effects of such changes. 



Applying, 
Psychomotor, 
International/ 
Global 



Applying, 

Integrating, 

International/ 

Global, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



A, B.8, 
11, K.4 



Explains and evaluates some effects of technology (e. g. , 
inventions and methods of production) on the relationship 
between cultural groups and their physical environment. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



A, B. 1,6, 
7, 11, 
D.2. J. 3 



4. Explains and evaluates ways in which natural resources have 
been allocated, used, transported, and conserved in the com- 
munity, regions, the nation and in other societies/cultural 
groups . 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



B. 1,4, 

F. 1,3,4, 

G. 3, 1.5, 
6, K.3,4 

A, B.2, 11 

C, D.3 
F.4, G.3, 

H. l 



Acquires knowledge about economic and political decision-making pro- 
cesses. 

1. Gives examples of some decisions made at home, in school, in 
peer groups or at work which affect the individual; identifies 
who makes these decisions and describes how these decisions 
have affected individual behavior based on gender and race. 

2. Identifies how different economic systems make decisions about 
the production and distribution of goods in community, 
cultures, state, national and international situations; suggests 
some reasons for these decisions and indicates possible effects 
of these decisions. 



Applying, 
Affective , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating , 
Multicultural , 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, 3.1, 
2,4, C, 
D, E, F, 
H 



Identifies some iecisions made about services (e.g. , protection, 
health care, transportation) in community, state, national and 
international situations; suggests some reasons for these 
decisions and indicates possible effects of these decisions. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C, 
E.3, II. 1, 
3, 1.6,8, 
J.2,4.S, 
7, L. 1-3 

A, B, C, 
D, E, F, 
G, H, K 



A, B, C, 
D. E, F. 
G, H 



ERLC 



Explains the influence of location, life style, advertising, level 
of income, peer pressure and governmental action on consumer 
decisions; describes and evaluates individual or group actions 
taken to protect the consumer. 



Demonstrates knowledge of political science as the study of 
systems by which diverse cultural groups govern their collective 
affairs, particularly through authorative decisions about who 
gets what, when and how. This knowledge includes various 
theoretical approaches (e.g., normalities and behavioral) and 
basic methods of inquiry (e.g. , case study, comparative and 
experimental) and uses political concepts (e.g., power, 
ideology, deci-:^n making, roles, elites and classes, 
expectation, legislative, and judicial) . 

Describes some of the reasons why people form governments. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



State Board 
of Kducdtion 

Learner Goals Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A, 7. Identifies the legislative, executive, and judicial structure and 

B. 1-9, function of governments including within their school and 
0, F, community. 

G, fi 



A, B, C, 8. Identifies the rights of the individual as expressed in ideological 

D, E, G, documents (e.g. ,the United States Constitution) and explains 

G, H the importance of these rights in public and private decision 

making. 



A, B, C, 9. Explains the forT.al and informal relationships among the 

D, E, F, branches of the national, state and local governments in the 

G, H United States and other countries and analyzes the importance 

of these relationships in decision making over time. 



A, B. C, 10. Identifies the changing relatir iships in the division of power 

D, E, F, between local, state and national governments, in the United 

G, H, K States and other countries and analyzes sorro effects these 

relationships have on the decision-making process. 



A, B, C, 11. Identifies specific interests of some of the major economic, 

D, E, F, social, and political organizations in the United States and other 

G, H, K countries and describes some influences these groups have on 

the decision-making process. 



A, B, C, 12. Compares, contrasts and evaluates ways individuals or groups 

E, F, G, can support or effect changes in decisions that have been made 

H, I, K over time and identifies political thinkers from Western and 

non-Western countries. 



A| B, C 13. Identifies situations (e. g. , home, school, peer groups, 

D, E, F, community, national, international) where female/male or 

G, H, I, cultural group participation in decisi(^n making has been affected 

K by lack of opportunity; suggests and evaluates ways of 

increasing participation. 



A, B, C, 14, Identifies and explains factors affecting political decisif^n making 

0, E, G, by elected officials. 

H K 



A, B, C. 15, Identifies some factors (e.g., lack or distortion of data, no clear 

D, E, G, cause and effect relationship, impact of time, conflict of values 

H, K including cultural differences) that mal e political and economic 

decision making processes difficult and uncertain. 

A, B, C, 16. Compares and contrasts decision-making processes of democratic 

D, E, G, and totalitarian political systems and socialistic and both 

H, K Western and non-Wf»5tern capitalistic economic systems. 

A, B, C, 17. Identifies major factors and ideas which have contributed to the 

D, E, F, economic and political development of selected Western and non- 

G, H, K Western countries; explains how some of these factors have 

influenced the decision making procesis. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural , 
Gender Fair, 
I nternational/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating^ 
Affective, 
Muiticultu ral , 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultu ral , 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair , 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultu ral, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
\1ulticultural. 
Gender Fair, 
I nter n ational/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Viulticultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Glr)bal 
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State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A, B, C, 
K E. F, 
vJ. H. K 



18. Identifies and explains some oi the contemporary and prevailing 
political economic interactions among Western and non-Western 
nations. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C. 
D, E, F. 
G, H, K 



19. cntifies some systems that v ous Western and non-Western 
nations have developed to involve the general population in 
decision making, and describes how these systems have evolved 
ove r time . 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair , 
I nternational/ 
Global 



A, B, C. 
D, E, F, 

G, H, K 



20. Explauns how an analysis of the political and economic 

decision-making processes eniployed in the past may or may not 
help in making decisions about the future. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
I nternational/ 
Global 



A. B.3,4, 
7.8. C, 
D, E, F. 
G, K 



The learner acquires knowledge about conflict and the impact it has 
on individual and cultural group relationships, and nn-kes value 
judgements about these relationships. 

1. Identifies potential sources of conflict in groups (e.g. , family, 
peer, school, culture, community, national and international). 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair , 
International/ 
Global 



A, B.3,4. 
7,8 C. 
3. E, F, 
G. K 



2. Identifies specific situations in the community, national and 
international areas, where there is t)otential or actual conflict; 
explains some reasons for the c<)nflict; predicts the conse- 
quences of the conflict. 



Applying, 
Integrating 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
Intern ational/ 
Global 



A. C, E, 
F, G, J, 
K. L,6 



Identifies ways people react to conflict in family, peer, school, 
cultural, community, national and international situations, and 
evaluates those reactions. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
In te rnational/ 
Global 



A. B. C, 
D, E. F, 
G. H. K 



4. Identifies ways conflict has been handled in t.imily, peer, 
school, culture, communitv, nation/il, and in ter national 
situations, and evaluates the -nethods used in handling such 
conflicts . 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural. 
Gender Fai 
International' 
Global 



A, B, C, 
D, E. F. 
G, H. K 



Explains how conflict t iffect relationships between 
individuals and between t;roups of people. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural. 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C. 
D, K. F, 



0. Gives constructive ways of handling conflict situations. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
I nternational/ 
Global 



ERLC 



The learner expresses awareness of some of the beliefs and values 
expressed by people of diverijc cultures and recognizes that the 
times and placr-fl in which people li' c influence their beliefg, v;\lues 
and behaviors. 



State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A. B, C, 
D, E. H. 
I. Jp K, 

L 



Identifies objects, feebngs and ideas important to people in 
different places, cultures and times, and explains why some 
things are valued more m some places, cultures and times than m 
others. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural* 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, C, E, 
F, G, I, 

L 



Describes ways people of diverse cultur*i5 express their feelings 
and preferences for objects and ideas. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Psychomotor , 
Affective 



A. C, D. 



Infers beliefs, values and lifestyles from information about the 
tunes, cultures and places in which people live. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International / 
Global 



A, C. D, 
E, F, G, 
H. U J, 
K, L 



4. Understands factors which influence formation of an individual's 
self-'concept , and understands how racial, cultural, economic, 
and religious status may influence self-concept. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



G. The learner demonstrates knowledge of ways beliefs and values are 
transmitted in diverse cultures. 



A, C, D, 
E, F, G, 

H 



A, E. 2, 
3. F. H 



1. Compares and contrasts ihe ways beliefs and values are 
transmitted in their society with ways by which beliefs and 
values are transmitted in another society. 



2. Describes ways beliefs and values are transmitted amontj diverse 
cultu res. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



D, F, 
G, I, 
J, L 



H. The learner acquires knowledge about some of the influences that 
beliefs and values have on relationships between and among diverse 
individuals and groups of people. 

1. Gives examples of influences of beliefs and values of members of Applying, 
one's own family, cultural, or peer group and explains some of Integrating, 
the possible effects of these influences. Affective 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F, 



2, Compares and contrasts the beliefs and values of two groups of 
people, and suggests the effects that the similarities and differ- 
ences in beliefs and values may have on the relationship between 
these two groups (e.g., females/males, minority /majority ) . 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F, 
G. H 



3. Gives examples of differences in beliefs and values that have 
created a division between two groups of people, identifies 
alternative ways of dealing with the situation, and explains the 
consequences of each alternative. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



13, C, D 



ERLC 



Evaluates the variety of ways groups are interdependent (e.g., 
city dwellers depend on farmers for food and farmers depend on 
city dwellers for income, political parties depend on ethnic 
groups to produce votes and ethnic groups depend on political 
parties for community services)* 
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Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



State Board 
of Education 
Lear ner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis 



Assessment 



B, C. 
D. F, 

G 



. Evaluates types of intergrnup co/.peration (e.g., business and 
labor cooperate to acr^Uire a gov^^rnrr^ent contract the PTA 
school board, teachers' uni'.:»n ma state educational Agencies 
cooperate to get a school bona passed; political groups form a 
coalitiuri to lobby lor legisUr.on J . 



Applying, 
Integrating , 
Viulticultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



B, C, 
D, F. 

G 



0. Evaluates types of intergroup co'npetition (e.g. , businesses 

compete for customers by cutting prices; politicians compete for 
voters by campaigning; sports te=j'ns compete for championships 
by playing against one mother; nations engage in arms races). 



Applying, 
Integrating , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



B, C, 
D, F, 

G 



7. Analyzes types of intergn. up CL^nfhct fe.g., wars, riots, 
strikes, boycotts, dem-^^nstr -iljons ) . 



Applying, 
Integrating , 
V^ulticultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International / 
Global 



B, C, 
D, F. 

G 



B, C, 
D, F. 

H 



8. Evaluates types of intergroup conflict resoluti(^n methods (e.g. , 
bargaining, mediation, conquest, judicial decisions, 
subjugation ). 



9. Evaluates the variety of -^/ays that people of the world are 
related and coimected, including: 

a. ecologically (e.g., sharing and cons*^ rving natij ral resour- 
ces ) 

b. economically (e.g., imports and exports, multinational 
corporations, international monetary system, economic alli- 
ances) 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural , 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
Inte rnational / 
Global 



A, B, C, 
D, E, H 



A, B, 
C, D, 
E, H 



ERiC 



c. politically (e.g., shared ideologies, international organiza- 
tions, international laws and agreements, treaties and 
alliances ) 

d. socially (e.g., persr^nil, language, educational, religious) 

e. technologically (e.g., nej«- Communication systems, space 
exploration, knowledge ahanng, computer use) 

f. histoncally fe.g., m )vement -jf peoples, sharing of 
traditions, sharing ot past experiences) 

g. culturally (e.g. , ethnic ties, belief s/stems, language) 

The learner understands major social changes that have occurred in 
American society and compares and contrasts them with other 
Western and non-Western societies. 

1. Evaluates urban development and its impact im minority , 'majority 
groups (e.g., settlement patterns, population growth and 
shifts, involvement of federal and state governments problems 
associated with urban development such as isolation, density, 
pollution, political fragmentation, housing, transportation, 
education ) 

2. Evaluates rural development and its impact on minorit y / majority 
groups (e.g., settlement patterns, population growth and 
shifts, involvement >f federal and state governments, impact 'jf 
changes in agric ulture--mec h aniz atio n , credit, prices, 
marketing, production, specialization, subsidies, cooperatives, 
and problems associated with rural development isolation, 
declining population, transportation, education, social 



services ) » 



BE:TCOPyflVA!LAiff 



■So 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Oatc.*»Tjes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A, B, 

C. D 



A, B, 
C, D 



A, B, 
C, D 



A, B, 
C, D 



A, B, 
C. D 



A. B, 
C. D, 



Evaluates the innpact of technoloji*' society (e.g. , improved 
cornmj nicAt ion? , development jf r^c industries ; mechanization" 
of agriculture; rriobility of worK f jrce, specialization of labor, 
changes in careers <tnd occupations, growth of a service 
e conom y ) . 



4. Evaluates changes in racial ethnic relations le.g., contributions 
of various groups, immigration policies and settlement patterns, 
processes of acculturation, effects of discrimination and 
persecution, government policies, court decisions, 
desegregation of uuohc facilities, awareness of needs, civii and 
human rights movements). 

5. Evaluates changes m female and -nale roles (e.g. , gender 
stereotyping; discn^iin atioi. m income, education and 
employment; liberation aru: j-irotest movements; government 
policies and U'a's; court rieci^!")ns; Equal Rights Amendment; 
relationship of ctiangir.g roles to technological, economic and 
political c hanges ) . 

0. Evaluates changes ir the f^i'nily patterns (e.g. , changes in the 
function, role and size of families; effects of mobility on family 
life; impact of changes in other institutions on the family; 
differing family structures; impact of increased life expectancy; 
impact of changing mantal relationships). 

7. Evaluates changes in work patterns 'e.g., the work ethic, 
concepts of achievement and success, unemployment and 
underemployment patterns, effect of f>ccupational mobility, 
impact of automation, development and influence of labor 
unions, the use of leisure time, importance of education and 
training ) . 

8. Evaluates changes in population patterns ar*d their impact on 
minority 'majority groups (e.g. , birth rate, increased life 
expectancy, needs of senior citizens*. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
GloDal 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural 
Gender Fair 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F 



9. Evaluates social problems such as alienation, poverty, health, 
cnme, a^ng, drug abuse, pollution and racism, sexism and their 
interlocking relationships , abuse of children, spouses. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



A, B, C. 
D, E, F, 
H 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 

H 



10. Evaluates the development of educational institutions (e.g. , Applying, 
development and organization of public educational system. Integrating, 
effect of federal and state involvement, training of teachers, Multicultural, 
control of schools, costs and benefits of education, changing Gender Fair 
curricula, alternatives to public or f.jrm.al education, vocational 

education, equality of edii cation , special education ) . 

11. Evaluates development of religious institutions le.g. , ongins of Applying, 
organized religious groups, basic tenets of various religious Integrating, 
groups, historical events impact mg on religious grou ps , reform Multicultural, 
movements, constitutional view of the relationship between Gender Fair 
church and state, judicial decisions relating to religious 

beliefs ) . 



A, B, C 
D, F 



12. Evaluates the effects and impact of demographic changes on 
minority/majority groups (e.g., settlement 
pat terns--old- you ng, north-south, urban-rural; limiting 
re5ources--water, services). 

Uses concepts, generalizations and th'^'ones to explain and 
understand the past of any one society and a cross section of major 
Western and non-Western societies. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultu ral, 
Gender Fair 



A-L 



ERIC 



1. Evaluates cause and effect including multiple causation, 
continuity, change, challenge and response, and leader- 
ship/conditions. 



8, 
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Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fail , 
In* '^rnational/ 
Global 



State Board 
of Education 

Learner Goals Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A-L 



Understands time perspective, including change over time, 
chronology, rate of chang^!. re^ etitivenebs and uniqueness of 
change. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A-L 



3. Evaluates human experience including culture, culture 
perception, independence ' intferdeptrndence, institution, 
symbnl^ and traditions. 



Applying, 
Integrating , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A-L 



Uses historiographic skills including evidence, frames of 
reference, empathy, interpretation, objectivity, primary and 
secondary sources, societal and cultural, concerns and 
questions. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



THINKING AND PROCESSING SKILLS. The learner develops the competencies to acquire, organize, evaluate and report 
information for purposes of solving problems and clarifing issues. 



A, C 



A. C 



A. C 



A, C 



A. C 



A, C 



A. C 



B. C 



A, B, C 



A. B C 



ERIC 



A. The learner identifies the central problem in a situation; identifies 
the major issue in a dispute. 

1. Clarifies vague and ambiguous terminology. 



2. Distinguishes among definitional, value and factual issues in a 
dispute. 

The learner applies divergent thinking in formulating hypotheses and 
generalizations capable of being tested. 

1. Uses processes of logic (e.g. , scientific method, sequencing, 
measuring, formulating models). 

2. Uses processes of creative, intuitive holistic synergistic 
systemic (e.g., delphi, brainstorming, matrices, future wheels, 
and trend extrapolation). 

The learner identifies and locates multiple sources of information and 
evaluates the reliability and relevance of these sources. 

1. Identifies and locates sources of information appropriate to the 
task (e.g., authorities or resource people, from diverse groups, 
books on subject, reference works, maps, magazines, 
newspapers, fiction, radio, television, computers, aerial photo- 
graphy, interviews, surveys, experiments, statistical data, 
case studies, systematic observations, personal experiences, 
artistic representations, community and cultural resources). 

2. Distinguishes between relevant and irrelevant sources. 

3. Distinguishes between reliable and unreliable sources. 

The learner demonstrates ability to use reliable sources of infor- 
mation. 

1. Uses more than one source to obtain information. 

2. Develops questions appropriate for obtaining information from 
sou rces. 

3. Records observations and information obtained from sources. 
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Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying. 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 

Integrating, 

Psychomotor 



State Board 
of Lducation 

Learner Goals Learner Outco-nes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



A, B, C 

A, B. C 

A. B, C 
A. B, C 
A. B, C 
A, B, C 
A, B, C 
A, B, C 
A, B, C 
A, B, C 
A, B, C 
A, C 

A, C 
A, C 
A, C 
A, C 



A, C 
A, C 
A, C 

A, C 

ERIC 



4. Identifies points of agreement and disagreement among the 
sources. 

5. Evaluate? the qu:\]itV of th*^ .^vailabtf mformati-jn. 



E. The learner orga nizes , analyzes, interprets and synthesizes 
information obtained from various sources. 

1. Identifies central elements in information. 



2. Classifies inforiiation. 



3. Distinguishes statements of fact from statement^ of opinion. 



4. Distinguishes statements of inference from statements of fact. 



5, Identifies stated opinions, biases, cultural and gender 
stereotypes and value judgments. 

6. Differentiates between points of view and primary and 
secondary sources. 



7. Recognizes logical errors. 



8. Recognizes inadequacies or omissions in information. 



9. Makes inferences from data. 



10. Identifies cause and effect relationships and differentiates 
between causation and correlation (e.g., relationships among 
cultural, religious or political groups) . 

11. Hecogniies interrelationships among concepts. 



12. Identifies nature of sample. 

13. Identifies stated and unstated assumptions. 

14. Summarizes information. 

F. The learner uses summarized information to test hypotheses, draw 
conclusions, offer solutions to problems, clarify issues, forecast and 
create scenarios. 

G. The learner validates outcome of investigation. 

1. Tests solutions to problem or issue when possible, 

2, Modifies solutions in light of new factors or considerations. 
Analyzes trends and m' difies projections when necessary. 



H. The learner appraises judgements and values that are involved in the 
choice of a course of action. 

1. Identifies and weighs conflicting values which serve as 
contradicting criteria for judging courses of action. 



Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying. 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 

Applying, 
Integrating 



Applying, 
Integrating 
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'S6 



State Board 
of Education 

Learner Goals Learner Outcoxca 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



•X. C 
A. C 



2. Develops i set of criteria f':>r ;"Jdgt*mj^ proposed courses of action Applying, 
m ternrt^, uf actual inci fjrojecteci conse |aence J. Integrating 

3. Applies tne establishe i Lriteria to Hctual and projected Applying, 
consej uences of a pr'^p'^'^e i course of iction. Integrating 

4. Selects rinri ietends .i position jr course of action consistent with Applying, 
the estibhshed critena. Integrating 



AFFECTIVE OUTCOMES. The learner examines nxn and others' feelings, beliefs, and values, recognizes the relationship 
:)et^>''ec;n own v^lue structure and own behavior and develops human relations skills and attitudes that enable one to act in the 
interest or self and others; is developing positive self-concepts. 



A, C 
A, C, E 

A, C, E 



A, C, I, J 
A, C, I, J 



A. C, I, 
J. K 



A. The learner expresses Awareness of the characteristics that give 
identity to females and males of diverse cultures. 

I. Identifies a range of indiviau^l (personal) characteristics. Applying 

Z. Identifies the characteristics of the i ndiviciuals , groups. Applying 
institutions, or associations, with which people identify (e.g., 
socioeconomic, ethnic race, gender, religions, peer, age). 

3. Identifies the similarities and differences between one's own Applying, 
character and those of the groups with which one identifies. Integrating 

3. Expresses awareness of one's goals (aspirations), the different goals 
of the different groups with which one identifies, and compares and 
contrasts those goals. 

1. Identifies one's ow n goals . Applying 

2. Identifies the goals of the individuals, groups, institutions or Applying 
associations with which one identifies. 

3. Evaluates the changing nature of goals. Applying, 

Integrating 



B, F. I 
B, C, G 



A. C, F. 
0. I. J 



A, B.3, 

^, C. 
E. F 

A, B.9 
C. D. 

C, D, E, 



C. Expresses awareness of the relative strengths of oneself and the 
groups with which one identifies; recognizes the societal harriers to 
full development that may exist; suggests ways of maximizing one's 
effectiveness. 

1. Identifies one's strengths. Applying 

2. Identifies the strengths of the groups, j nstituticns- and Applying 
associations with which one identifies. 

3. Identifier the relationship between one's strengths and the Applying 
strengths of the different groups with which one identifies. 

4. Recognizes the societal barriers to full devvilopment that may Applying 
exist (e.g., racism, sexism, ageism, class^sm). 

5. Suggest ways of maximizing one's effectiveness individually and Applying, 
in groups. Integrating 

D. The learner examines own beliefs and values and the relationship 
between these and behavior. 

1. Describes and explains own feelings and preferences about Applying, 
diverse cultural groups, females/males, beliefs and w ays of life Integrating 
and is willing to trust feelings and preferences of olhers. 

2. Describes ways one expresses own feelings and preferences Applying 
abovit diverse culture groups, females/ males , beliefs and ways 

of life. 

3. Identifies and gives reasons for one's own criteria for judgement Applying 
of beliefs and actions of other people, and for judgement of own 

beliefs and actions. 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY flVfilLME 



State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis Assessment 



I, J, L 
I, J. L 



4. Demonstrates a growing awareness of responsibility for one's 
own behavior. 

5. Demonstrates awareness of one's uwn ;iCts and of how they affect 
others . 



Applying 



Applying, 
Affective , 
Psychomotor 



A, C, I, 

T T 



A, C, 
F, I. 
J. L 

A, C, 



6. Describes own personal response (action or attitude) to a Applying, 
diJemma situation and the possible consequences of the response Affective, 

to self and others. Psychomotor 

7. Identifies own beliefs and values, and those of others, in a Applying, 
dilemma situation involving members of family, or peer different Affective, 
cultured groups. Psychomotor 

8. Identifies alternative responses to a dilemma situation. Applying, 
considers the possible consequences of these responses, and Integrating, 
selects and defends a position. Affective, 

Psychomotor 



A, C, 
D, G 



E. The learner develops the human relations skills and attitudes 

necessary to communicate with females and males of diverse cultural 
grou ps . 

1. Has positive interactions with fennales and males of all races, 
cultures, religions, mental and physical characteristics when 
presented with such opportunities. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Affective, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
I nternational/ 
Global 



A, C, 
D, E. G 



D. E, F 



2. Respects the rights of others to behave in humanistic ways 
congruent with their value systems. 



3. Encourdges others to express their feelings and opinions. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Affective , 
Multicultural, 
Gender F nir , 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Affective , 
Vlulticultural, 
Gender Fair , 
I nter national/ 
Global 



G, G 



4. Demonstrates understanding of others' viewpoints and feelings. 



Applying, 
I ntegrating , 
Affective , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, C, G 



Asks for clarification and elaboration of ideas of others. 
Clarifies and elaborates own ideas. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Affective , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



ERIC 



6. I^rovides emotional and intellectual support for others. 
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Cu 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Affective, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



State Board 
,>f blducaticn 
Learner Goals 



Learner Oiitcofnes 



Developmental/ 
Concept 

Emphasis 



Assessment 



A, B, C 



A, C, D, 
E. F. H 



The learner expresses awareness of the physical, intellectual, 
cultural and social coriduions af human beings, and suggests 'vays 
these can be improve<J. 

I. Expresses an interest m the ijhvsical, intellectual, cultural and 
social conditions of human beings. 



2. Suggests ways societv can help improve the condition of human 
beings in all cultures and "jotn genaers. 



Applying, 
A ffective, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 

Applying, 
Affective, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair , 
International/ 
Global 



A, C, D, 
E, F. H 



Suggest ways one t -hm personally and practically help in 
improving the conditions of human bemgs in all cultures and both 
genders. 



Applying, 
Affective , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C 
D. E. F, H 



The learner demonstrates a commit-nent to female/male and diverse 
group nghts and acts in support of equal opportunity. 

1. Demonstrates respect for the moral and legal nghts and basic 
freedoms of females/males of diverse groups, other people, and 
indicates wh' such respect is important. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C. 
D, E. F, H 



2. Acts in support of the rules or laws of one's society; works 
responsibly to change those la^v's which function unjustly. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



A, n. C, 
D, £, F, H 



3. Demonstrates an interest or willingness to act in supporting open 
and equal opportunity, and explains why this is important. 



Applying, 
Integrating , 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair , 
International/ 
Global 



A, B, C. 
D, E, F. H 



4. Participates individually, or with others, in promoting or 

removing legal, social, educational and economic obstacles to the 
full development of females/males or diverse groups. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fidr, 
International/ 
Global 



A. B, C 



5, a) Acquires and uses information; 

b) Assesses own involvement 

c) Makes decisions 

d) Makes judgements 

e) Comrnunicates 

f) Cooperates 

g) Promotes diverse group interests 

h) Reaches out and renews relationships with adversaries. 

The learner demonstrates effective involvement in social interaction. 

1. Participates in making decisions at home, in school, in 
peer /cult\iral groups or at vork. 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Affective , 
Multic ultural , 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



Applying, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 



erJc 
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State Board 
of Education 
Learner Goals 



Learner Outcomes 



A, B, 

C, K 



A, S 
C, F 



Participates. in setting, planning, achieving and evaluating the 
goals of the groups to A^hich one belongs. 



3. Participates in social, political, economic and cultural activities 
earned on in own community, nation and the vvorld. 



Developmental/ 
Concept 
Hl-nphasis 



Applying, 
Integrating, 
Multicultural, 
Gender Fair 

Applying, 
Integrating, 
Psychomotor , 
Multicultu ral, 
Gender Fair, 
International/ 
Global 



^ssessmei.t 



I. The learner is developing a positive feeling about one's self. 



Scope and Sequence: 

Alternatives for Social Studies 



At the National Council for the 
Social Studies House of Delegates 
meeting in November 1979, a 
resolution proposed by the California 
Council for the Social Studies was passed, 
asking the Board of Directors to appoint 
a special task force to examine the matter 
of developing a "series of optior for 
scope and sequence for the K-1 2 curricu- 
lum in social studies which is based on 
the NCSS Curriculum Guidelines." 

While the resolution asked for a task 
force composed of a cross section of social 
studies educators, the Board of Directors 
postponed action on the resolution 
because of budgetary considerations. In 
June 1 S81 , however, President Theodore 
Kallsounis appointed an ad hoc commit- 
tee of the Board, chaired by Jan L Tucker, 
to investigate the possibilities and hold a 
series of hearings at slate and regional 
meetings. The Committee recommended 
to the Board of Directors in June 1982 that 
the Council develop a scope and sequence 
for the K-1 2 curriculum in social studies. 

The Board accepted the report and 
asked President James Banks to appoint 
a task force. Because of severe budgetary 
constraints, Banks was unable to appoint 
a group from all parts of the country, but 
he assembled a volunteer group of distin- 
guished professionals by concentrating 
the effort in the Northwest under the very 
able and respe^^led leadership of John 
Jarolimek, a foimer NCSS president. 

The Task Force met during 1982-83 
and presented its report to the Board of 
Directors at its June 1983 meeting. In 
order to assure a national spectrum of 
opinion on the Task Force's report. Presi- 
dent Banks had also appointed a National 
Advisory review panel representing a 
wide sampling of all segments of the 
Council's membership for an initial 
review. That review served as a "field 
test" of the document, and, based on (he 
commonls received, the Task Force 
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made some changes that it felt were 
merited. 

In November 1983, the Board of Direc- 
tors accepted the Task Force Report as a 
preliminary statement and decided that 
the revised document should be circu- 
lated to the membership in the April 1984 
issue of Social Education along with com- 
mentaries from a sampling of members 
across the country, and from the same 
membership spectrum of social studies 
professionals. The publication of the 
document brought a limited, but signifi- 
cant response, which again showed that 
teachers and supervisors of social studies 
across the country thought that the report 
well represented what the social studies 
scope and sequence should be. A smaller, 
but highly articulate group, primarily 
from the college and university member- 
ship, believed that the report represented, 
at best, a reinforcement of the status quo, 
if, indeed, it were not a step backward. 

The composition of the Board of Direc- 
tors had also changed since 1981 and 
1 982, and strong feeling emerged that the 
report was an acceptable position. 
However, given the diverse nature of 
social studies in both its discipline base 
as well as its state requirements across the 
nation, the Board felt that the profession 
would be ill-served if the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies were to endorse 
one scope and sequence design— which 
might have implied a "national scope and 
sequence." 

It opted instead for the position of the 
original house resolution, that the Jaroli- 
mek report represented only one possible 
way in which a K-12 social studies pro- 
gram might be organized. Taking that 
position, the Board, at its November 1 984 
meeting, discussed ways in which to pro- 
vide the membership with other possible 
ways to organize a K-12 scope and 
sequence. The program committee of the 
1985 Annual Meeting was asked lo pro- 



vide for a major session to deal with 
possible alternatives. Following that ses- 
sion and after intense discussion, the 
Board of Directors adopted the idea that 
the scope and sequence discussion should 
become a continuing dialogue for the 
Council and directed that professional 
assistance be sought to develop alter- 
native scope and sequence designs. 

It was further decided that such alter- 
natives would be published in Social Ed- 
ucation in time for the Annual Meeting 
where sessions •A'ould be held to continue 
the dialogue. This issue of Social Educa- 
tion, then, is a key document closely 
related lo the Annual Meeting and to con- 
tinued professional discussion. 

While several scope and sequence 
ideas have emerged over the years, there 
has been a fairly consistent adherence to 
the "expanding horizons" model formu- 
lated by Paul Hanna in the mid-1930s 
and cemented into place by textbook 
companies. Hanna's ideas reflected both 
the previous work done by various social 
studies educators and commissions- 
assumptions about how a child's social 
world grows— as well as a growing recog- 
nition of the United States' economic and 
political interdependence with other 
areas of the world that were also attempt- 
ing to climb out of the depression. The 
rapidly accelerating involvement of the 
United States in the conflagration of war 
and its aftermath intensified the accep- 
tance of the public's need to know about 
all the places where United States military 
forces were stationed and sometimes 
killed. 

The notions of "distant" lands and 
"exotic" peoples were somewhat miti- 
gated by filmed newsreels that became a 
major part of going to the movies during 
the late 1930s, the 1940s and the early 
50s. That phenomenon was continued by 
the advent of television, which frec^ucntly 
used the medium to explore the vast 
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wonders of the "unknown" and known 
world. The presence of numerous war 
brides from all over the world also helped 
to break down stereotypes of grass skirts, 
wooden shoes and Brunhilda-like 
maidens— all of which expanded 
people's horizons to a centralizing idea 
that people were as much alike as Ihey 
were different. 

The academic world of the social and 
behavioral sciences were significant con- 
tributors to this universalizing principle. 
Textbook writers tended to reflect that ac- 
ceptance. But however one arranged sub- 
ject matter in the social studies, certain 
constants remained: 

• A clear commitment to democratic 
values. 

• A need for students to know, to take 
pride in, and be able to call upon their 
historical roots. 

• A need for students to know the struc- 
ture and function of their governing 
and economic institutions, and to be 
able to compare them to others. 

• A need to engage in more active civic 
participation. 

• A call for student learning that commits 
them to active learning— social inter- 
action. 

• A recognition of other cultures and the 
var>'ing values systems that exist 
throughout the world. 

Dick Gross and Tom Dy nneson's task 
in the introductory article is to put the 
progression of the arrangement of these 
ideas into historical perspective. Such 
perspective can give a greater sense of 
how the social studies profession (and the 
National Council for the Social Studies in 
particular) has responded to the notions 
of sco{ ?. and sequence and the influences 
that have shaped those reactions. 

The Alten atives Considered 

The original report of the Task Force 
on Scope and Sequence was published in 
the April 198-1 Issue o\ Social Education, 
which in effect, constitutes a sixth alter- 
native. A copy of the report can be ob- 
tained from Social Education at the NCSS 
office. 

Adopting for his rationale thetentraiity 
—and thus the integrative nature— of 
history and cultural geography to the 
social studies program. Matt Downey 



a.<;serts a schema that with the exception 
of one year, focuses on an "expanding 
historical horizon" consistent with 
Downey's understanding of the learning 
theory' undergirdinga child's perception 
of time and space. The social sciences 
provide the "theoretical insights," "con- 
cept rigor," and "precision of language * 
by which to study society and cultures. 

Mike Hartoonian and Margaret Laugh- 
lin see education as having two major 
purposes: to maintain our cultural heri- 
tage and to improve self and society. The 
social studies in their view has the major 
integrativefu nction forall schooling. But 
what specific social studies subject(s) 
should be presented at each grade level 
is a matter for local curriculum commit- 
tees and teachers to decide— for such 
decisions are essentially political in 
nature. Laughlin and Hartoonian do see, 
however, broad themes that should guide 
such decision making and offer a series 
of questions linked to their view of learn- 
ing theor>'. which might help a local com- 
mittee to focus both its own thinking 
about the developmental nature of the 
social studies and the selection of grade 
level social studies topics 

Social studies, according to Shirley 
Engle and Anna Ochoa, should be the 
"confrontation of young citizens with the 
problems contained in the disciplines and 
in the unfolding of society, past, present 
and future." Continuing a heav>' reliance 
on geography and his^^ry. Engle and 
Ochoa opt for a problrru-solving rationale. 
Avoiding prescriptive grade by grade 
topics, they offer seven curriculum 
strands that offer curriculum decision 
makers a basis for the content of a K-1 2 
social studies program. 

Basing their rationale on the ideas of 
social transformation. Bill Stanley and 
Jack Nelson are less concerned with the 
what of social studies— for they would 
use traditional sources of data from 
history and the social sciences— than the 
how of how the subjects are taught. The 
focus of such studies would be on the 
"continuing improvement of society by 
applying social criticism and ethical deci- 
sion making to social issues." While offer- 
ing general guides to content selection for 
social studies at the K-3. 4-8 and 9-12 
levels, Nelson and Stanley believe that 



social education (the preferable ten 
should be "constantly open to analys 
comparison, skepticism and critic 
judgment." 

Willard Kniep ventures into the are 
of global education by offering a rations 
that would assert that all subjects— r 
just social studies— should be couched 
terms that help students to see the v; 
network of interrelationships that pern 
ate a constantly changing world. Like t 
previous three scope and sequence p 
posals, the specific con ten t offered is si 
gestive and, within the guidelines offen 
should be selected locally. 

Accompanying the current discussi 
are voices from the past. Special box 
items distill the essence of what the 
who helped to set the terms of deb, 
about scope and sequence for the past 
years had to say. 

Recent challenges to the way in wh 
social studies is organized and laui 
today is but another reflection of the n( 
for the profession to seriously evalu 
where it has been along the scope a 
sequence road, and where present c 
domestic and global imperatives seen 
be pointing. To paraphrase Shakespe^ 
the problem. Dear Brutus, may not b( 
our scope and sequences, but in ourf 
ure to stake out clear and achieva 
goals for the school area called so< 
studies. That larger issue is the motivat 
force behind the effort that the Natio 
Council has initiated to establist 
National Commission for the So- 
Studies. 

In close cooperation with natio 
history and social science organizatic 
the objective of such a commission wc 
be to consider what the goals for so 
studies should be in the 21st centi 
Readers might v/ell axamine the ration 
i n each of the above scope and seque 
alternatives to see how they could a^ 
such a commission to more clearly fc 
on future needs in the area of so 
studies education. Such reflection wc 
provide social studies faculties ev 
where with a provocative basis for anc 
ing their own programs. 

Donald H. Brogow is Chief, Bureo 
Social Studies Education, New York^ 
Education DepartmcrH. 
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For more than 100 years, educators 
have struggled to develop an effec- 
tive scope and sequence for the 
schools that can meet the needs of 
students and society while preparing the 
next generation for the challenge of the 
future. 

The scope and sequence is the infra- 
structure {range and order) of the curric- 
ulum. It also is the connecting link be- 
tween the theoretical foundation of the 
curriculum and the applied instructional 
materials used in the classroom. Scope 
and sequence encounters are rooted 
mainly in philosophical disagreements, 
the contemporary agendas of special 
Interest groups, and the social issues that 
influence society. Encounters over scope 
and sequence are the battlefields on 
which educational decisions are fought 
and won or lost. 

Scope and Sequence, 1886 to 1986 

Encounters, 1 886- 1906: The Role of the 
Secondary Public School 

In the 1880s the enrollment of the 
public schools overtook the enrollment 
of private schools. Public secondary 
schools were spreading across the nation 
and there was a need to define their role. 
With expanding enrollment in higher 
education, high schools tended more in 
the direction of college preparation and 
what was deemed necessary for entrance 
and success in the university. 

Between 1894 and 1906, a number of 
influential national committees were 
formed to deterinine the nature of the 
high school and to prescribe a curriculum 
fr)r these emerging schools. They recom- 
mended scope and sequence patterns 
that eventually would be adopted by the 
schools. During these o.idy ye^rs, the 
social studies were especially Influenced 
by llip efforts of the American f-iisiorirai 
AsscK-iaiion (AHA) and the National Edu- 



cation Association (NEA) (Gross and Dvn- 
neson 1983. 19-20). 
Encounters, 1906-1926: The Curriculum 
of the Secondary School 

National committees continued to 
work on specific problems, but they often 
went beyond their assignments in order 
to advaiKe the interests of their subject 
matter organizations. The historian tend- 



Encounters over scope 
and sequence are the 
battlefields on which 
educational decisions are 
fought and won or lost. 



ed to advance the cause of history and 
many social reformers and educators ad- 
vanced the cause of progressive educa- 
tion. In 1916, the National Education 
Association formed a Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
which established a scope and sequence 
for the social studies that in time became 
the standard secondary social studies 
framework. 

19} 6 Scope and Sequence 
GRADE SEVEN European hi.stor>- and 
geography 

GRADE EIGHT American histor>' 

GRADE NINE Civics 

GRADE TEN European histor>' 

GRADE ELEVEN American history 
GRADE T\VEL\'E Government or prob- 
lems of democracy 
(Gross and Dynneson 1983. 20-21) 
History maintained an important posi- 
tion in liie cuiriculuin when ihe social 
studies prograin was ioi wied a.*^ a result 
of llie NEA Commission. The iiilhience 



of progressive education was felt when 
the Commission combined the theories 
of Herbert Spencer and the pedagogical 
principles of John Dewey with the prin- 
ciples of a new social histon espoused by 
James Harvey Robinson. The "nevv 
history" promoted "social efficiency" and 
citizenship education. The result was a 
histon,' with two missions. Academic 
historians were put off by these "reforms" 
and continued to promote "scientific 
histor>^" for the schools (Heilzberg 1981 . 
27). 

In 1 926. the Am^^rican Historical A.sso- 
ciation organized a cc»mmittee on historv' 
and the social studies to revitalize the 
teaching of history' in the schools, but the 
work of the multidiscif)iinan- committee 
did not begin in earnest until the 19?/l'^. 
Meanwhile, the historians renvained im- 
settled by the conditions of his(or\' in- 
struction in the public schools. The en- 
counters of this era brought the i(jea ol the 
social studies to the forefront, hut curricu- 
lum and instructional practices of the 
schools remained quite traditional. 
Encounters, 1926-1946: The Social 
Studies Under Attack 

The .National Council for the Social 
Studies had been founded in 1921 and 
had close ties with the American Histori- 
cal Association. Historians helpc<i to carry 
the Council through some ver>' difficult 
times. During the Great Depression, 
some liberal historians became alfiliat(»d 
with the ideolog\' of "social recon- 
struction." 

They also a(tem[iled to reconcile old 
progressive principles with the new 
valutjsand principles f»f the "New Deal." 
Harold Rugg. an advocate (jf "social 
recc)nstruction," crusaded to change the 
way history was being tiurght in the 
schools (Rugg 1923. 9-f'1). Hee.s|jecially 
disliked the '^laliire of the social .studies 
tcx'books. Rugg |)!onio(efi (he idea that 
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hisloiy add public education had a social 
mission to perform, to reconstruct 
American society (Rugg 1921 . 249-252). 
During this same period, the eminent 
historian Charles Beard directed the 
American Historical Association's Com- 
mission on the Social Studies. 

The Commission completed 17 reports 
that essentially promoted the disciplinary 
approach to the teaching of history, The 
Commission ended in a split decision 
over the acceptance of its own "Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations" (Gross and 
Dynneson 1983, 22). One year later, the 
NCSS published a yearbook that called for 
the use of a wider range of materials from 
the social sciences in an attempt to 
broaden the social studies scope and 
sequence of the curriculum. 

In 1939. NCSS issued the first of a cur- 
riculum series entitled The Future of the 
Social Studies: Proposals for an Experi- 
mental Social Studies Cuniculum. The 
editor. James A. Michener, invited 15 
social studies leaders to propose experi- 
mental scope and sequence designs for 
the social studies curriculum. The follow- 
ing approaches have been distilled from 
the experimental proposals: 

• A Community or Civic-Centered 
Approach 

• A Social Problems Approach 

• A World Study or Global Approach 

• A Social Reconstruction Approach 

• A Child-Centered or Individualized 
Approach 

• A Good Citizenship Approach 

(Gross and Dynneson 1983, 22-29). 
While none of the proposals was adopted, 
the publication demonstrated the impor- 
tance of scope and sequence experimen- 
tation to the social studies early in its 
histof)'. 

Scope and sequence in the social 
studies was also influenced by the NEA. 
The National Education Association, 
working with the American Association 
of School Administrators, sponsored the 
Educational Policies Commission. That 
Commission supported the curricular 
"fusion" approach or core curriculum. 
The core cu r ricu lu m cu t across subject or 
disciplinary lines (Hertzberg 1981, 
5G-57). This approach had great appeal 
to those who preferred an integrated 
approach to scope and sequence. The 




core approach added more fuel to the fire 
in the encounters that would follow be- 
tween academicians and educators. 

In 1941. historian Ralph \\\ Robey of 
Columbia University compiled abstracts 
of 800 social studies textbooks in a study 
commissioned by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, it wa:> charged in 
the New York Times that the texts tended 
to critici;ie the U.S. government, were 
critical of the frt.t»-enterprise system and 
were poorly written (Hertzberg 1981, 66). 

In another encounter, U.S. historian 
Allan Nevins charged that American 
historv' was being neglected. Nevins and 
others preferred the pure discipline 
approach as opposed to the more inte- 
grated approach of the social studies, 
which he designated as "social slush." 
Clearly, the encounters of this era did not 
serve to gain agreement on scope and 
sequence or to unify the field. 
Encounters. 194(>-]966: History and 
the Social Sciences us. Citizenship and 
the Social Studies 

The encounters of an earlier age con- 
tinued into the late 1940s and middle 
1950s. In 1953 and 1955, historian 
Arthur Bestor criticized the schools in 
broad-based charges that included a 
hazing of the social studies. 1 ntegrated in- 
structional programs were the target of 
Bestor's attack. According to Bestor, the 
social studies approach led to a watered- 
down history (Bestor 1 956, 1 26-29). The 
Cold War that had followed World War 
11 led to open public debate abrut the 



ability of our educational system to pre- 
pare students for the new Soviet threat. 

During this same period, Paul Hanna. 
working from a child development per- 
spective, worked out a scope and se- 
quence model. According to his model, 
students would begin a K-G S(X.i,Al studies 
program by starting with the experiences 
of the student. 

Hanna s Proposed Scapi ' aod Fryuencc 
Model 

GRADE ONE 1 .The child's familv 

communily 
2. The child's school 
GRADE TWO 3. The child's neighbor- 
hood coiumunitv 
GRADE THREE 4. The chiid s local' com- 

munitles: city, county. 

metrcjjvjlis 
GR.^D£ FOUR 5. The c liild's state com- 

munitv 
6 The child's region-of- 

states community 
GRADE FIVE 7 The U.S. national 

community 
GRADE SIX 8. Th'^ cummui:iues of 
AND .ABOVE the wor'o 
The Hanna model (Hanna 198:^, 1931 
with some variations by diff(-:r::(it slcUr.s 
and publishers, became the slaridaid for 
elementary' social siudies 

The Soviet Union's Lusnchiii. 
led politicians and others to L.. 
technologic^l failures on U S edj^^alion 
As a result, the federal government s['ori- 
sored and helped to finance a new educa- 
tional reform movement The reform 
movement led to the rise of the disciplin- 
ary approach in the social studies. 

Separate projects in histor>' and the 
social sciences eventually were started 
and before it ended, more than 100 proj- 
ects were organized in the social studies. 
New experimental scope and sequence 
patterns emerged out of thesecfforts. The 
majorit)' of these projects focused on what 
Jerome Bruncr had termed the "structure 
of the discipline" in which scope and 
sequence patterns were organized 
around key disciplinar>' concepts (Gross 
and Dynneson 1983, 38). 

As a result of these efforts, the social 
studies curriculum came under tremen- 
dous pressure to change and to accom- 
modate new subjects. There simply was 
not enough room for all thr.t was being 
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proposed. This produced a "do-your- 
own-lhing" mentality that led to near 
anarchy and a balkanization of the social 
studies. Again, encounters within and 
without the field brought greater diver- 
sification'. «ninicourses to mounting 
electiv.' xi that old patterns were 

fin<v > . .,iattered(Gross 1977. 196). 
Fn ! 966- I9S6: Academician 

:d Ethical Education 
J ^ mid-1960s, the Vietnam War 
and the Civil Rights movement changed 
the mood of the nation. Scholars began 
to reflect on the moral nature of our 
domestic and international affairs. In 
1968, the country was in turmoil because 
of a series of social crises that directly 
affected the schools. Ever since the early 
progressive years, the social studies had 
had a natural concern for social problems. 
These concerns prompted encounters 
between the academic advocates of the 
disciplinary approach and those who 
focused on the social problems of our 
society (Morrissett 1979, 12-17). This led 
to various approaches that were designed 
to explore and investigate value issues 
and promote character and citizenship 
development. 

By 1979, the fragmentation within the 
field was obvious. The profession began 
a search for unity and direction. The 
stability thai remained in the curriculum 
wasdue mainly to a traditional scope and 
sequence pattern that had remained in 
place despite the pressures for change. 
The back-to-basics movement was also 
alx)ut to threaten the position of the social 
studies in the schools, and social studies 
leaders needed a program to defend their 
unsettled and shrinking terrain. 

Considerations for the Future 

As early as May of 1963, Richard E. 
Gross and Dwight Allen published an 
article in the Phi Delta Kappan calling for: 
the establishment of a national research 
center for social studies and a compre- 
hensive, coordinated assessment of the 
social studies curriculum and instruction 
by a national commission responsible for 
planning alternative social studies pro- 
grams, grades K through 1 4 . (Gross and 
Allen 1%3. 360) 
Gross and Allen made recommendations 
regarding the future role of the profession 
in development and research on scope 



and sequence issues. 

During the summer of 1 979. a group of 
social studies leaders met at Stanford 
Universit>' in order to clarify the problems 
caused by encounters over scope and 
sequence issues. They formulated eight 
questions related to scope and sequence 
problems in order to find direction and 
consensus in the social studies (Gross and 
Dynneson 1980. 370-374). 



In 1982, the NCSS board 
organized a Task Force to 
study and to make 
recommendations on 
scope and sequence. 



In 1980, educators associated with the 
SPAN project located at Boulder, Color- 
ado, identified six important problems 
that currently plagued the social studies. 
In an attempt to stimulate a new wave of 
creative thinking on scope and sequence 
the SPAN project developed an experi- 
mental scope and sequence that focusf i 
on the seven social roles that a person ex 
periences during a lifetime (Morrissett. 
Hawk and Superka 1980, 558-586). 

In 1982, the NC5S board organized a 
Task Force to study and make recom- 
mendations on scope and sequence. The 
Task Force issued its final report in 
November 1 983. The report contained a 
proposed K- 12 scope and sequence that 
emphasized a citizenship approach. The 
scope and sequence pattern within the 
Task Force recommendation was similar 
to the traditional pattern (Jarolimeket al. 
1984,249-262). 

Those who are dissatisfied with the 
dominant scope and sequence within the 
social studies, as well as the one proposed 
by the Task Force, tend to fall into one or 
more of the following categories: 

1 . Those who feel that social studies does 
not meet the current or future needs of 
students. 

2. Those who see social studies as a cata- 
lyst for social change. 

3. Those who would promote research 
and development in scope and 
sequence models as a means to 



revitalize the field. 

4. Tliose who sup{X)rt a specific project or 
program that is not currently in the 
mainstream of social studies instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

5. Those who feel that a more academic 
approach is needed in the social 
studies. 

6. Those who would like to balance the 
social studies curriculum by de~ 
emphasizing the influence of histor\', 
civics or geography. 
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Time, Space and Culture 



Matthew T. Downey 



The pu rpose of the social studies is 
to help young people understand 
themselves and the society and 
world in which they live, so that they may 
act intelligently and responsibly as indi- 
viduals and as citizens. In recent years, 
social studies educators have emphasized 
the importance of their subject in prepar- 
ing students for the role of citizen. While 
citizenship education is an important pur- 
pose, we must make the case for the 
social studies in broader terms. The social 
studies prepares students to participate in 
a great variety of roles, private as well as 
public, personal as well as civic. It is 
capable of doing this because of the broad 
nature of its subject matter. 

The social studies has a rich intellectual 
heritage upon which to draw. It is 
grounded in history and geography, is in- 
fused with conceptual and theoretical 
knowledge from the social sciences, and 
has access to the wide range of human 
thought and achievement embodied in 
the humanities. History and cultural 
geography are mirrors of collective 
human experience that reach back 
through the ages and across national and 
cultural boundaries. The social science 
disciplines of economics, anthropology, 
sociology, political science, and 
psychology give to the social studies the 
theoretical insights, the conceptual rigor 
and the precision of language that are in- 
dispensable tools for the study of socie- 
ties and cultures. From the humanities, 
the social studies has borrowed other ap- 
proaches to knowledge: from philosophy, 
questions of meaning and rules for logical 
thinking; from literature, ways to plumb 
the depths of human experience; from art 
and music, windows into the highest as- 
pirations of the human spirit. No other 
part of the school curriculum is so well 
endowed to broaden the students* intel- 
lectual and social horizons, to expand the 



'•knov.'n universe" in which they live. 

A solid grounding in the disciplines is 
essential to the welfare of the social 
studies. It is the best safeguard against an 
aimless ecclecticism that would dilute the 
social studies curriculum with any sort of 
content that could arguably have social 
utility. However, to keep the curriculum 
moored to these academic disciplines 
does not mean that the social studies is, 
to paraphrase Edgar B. Wesley, the social 
sciences and the humanities simplified 
for pedagogical purposes.^ 



A scope and sequence 
statement is the framework 
upon which a curriculum 
is constructed. 



The social studies has developed an 
identity of its own. Social studies subjects 
that are taught in the schools differ in 
several respects from the social science 
and humanities courses offered in the 
universities. As a school subject, social 
studies is more interdisciplin?ry, more 
concerned with skills developnient, and 
more normative. Its concern with values 
reflects the function of the schools as in- 
struments of socialization as well as in- 
stitutions of education. The social studies, 
to return to Edgar B. Wesley's definition, 
may be more accurately defined in its 
relation to the academic disciplines as the 
social sciences and the humanities 
adapted to meet the needs of young peo- 
ple and the requirements of the schools. 

Goals in social studies education are 
usually slated in terms of knowledge, 
skills and values. These are the basic 
components of social studies instruction. 
Although there is currently wide agree- 



ment among social studies educators 
about the importance of each of these 
areas of instruction, each component has 
historically enlisted quite different constit- 
uencies in its support. From this perspec- 
tive, "knowledge" has tended to be the 
banner under which social scientists and 
other academicians involved in social 
studies education have marched; ''skills" 
is more often the rallying cry of social 
studies reformers from outside the 
academic disciplines; and "values" has 
been the identifying badge of cultural 
conservatives who call for greater em- 
phasis on history and civics to inculcate 
patriotism and traditional moral values.^ 
Each of these central components of 
the social studies commands differing 
degrees of loyalty and commitment from 
teachers and educators. Although few in- 
dividuals are committed to each in equal 
measure, most will agree that a social 
studies curriculum must embody all 
three. 

Toward a New Scope and Sequence 

Ttiis article presents an alternative to 
the scope and sequence recommended 
by the 1983 NCSS Task Force.^This alter- 
native is derived from several sources, in- 
cluding the preceding brief statement of 
rationale. The scope of the content was 
determined partly as a perception of what 
students need to know to be able to act 
intelligently and responsibly, and its 
placement by assumptions about how 
children learn. 

The nature of the subject matter of the 
social studies has also had a shaping in- 
fluence. Time and space are difficult no- 
tions for young children to grasp, but they 
are integral to the social studies. The cur- 
riculum must be arranged to help them 
develop an understandint^ of how people, 
places and things are related in space and 
time. The scope and sequence described 
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here departs in several respects from the 
one presented by the NCSS Task Force. 

This scope and sequence abandons the 
expanding environments model, which 
bears little or no relationship to what we 
know about how children learn. As Diane 
Ravitch has persuasively argued, that 
model from the 1 930s was grounded not 
in learning theory, but in the educational 
ideology of its time. "It is important to 
recall that the expanding environment 
approach was established not as a result 
of the findings of cognitive or develop- 
mental psychology, but as a result of 
specific social and political values," 
Ravitch notes. "The psychological claims 
on its behalf have never been 
established."'* 

The scope and sequence widely used 



today fails to provide an adequate struc- 
ture for teaching hislor>' and geography. 
The primary grades do not prepare 
students for the formal encounter with 
history* and geography in the later 
elementary grades by developing the 
skills necessary to deal with concepts of 
space and time. Once history' instruction 
btgins at grade 4 or 5, the present cur- 
riculum virtually assures that student in- 
terest in the subject will be quickly stifled 
by having cover too much ground too 
rapidly and superficially. 

For history instruction, the present cur- 
riculum relies largely on repeated use of 
the survey approach. Surveys of United 
States history are presented usually at 
three grade levels, with su rveys of world 
history appearing in two grades. While 



llie survey approach has value for the 
purpose of synthesis, by its very nature 
it sacrifices depth of learning to breadth 
of coverage. \[s proper place is near the 
end of a history curriculum, after substan- 
tial learning has already been achieved. 
Repealed suiveys are especially out of 
place in world history'. Attempts to cover 
whole civilizations in a few days or, at 
most a few weeks, result in treatments too 
superficial for much permanent learning. 

The scope and sequence presented 
here uses a chronological organization 
that places history and geography at the 
center of the social studies curriculum. Of 
all the social science and humanities 
disciplines, history is the one most 
capable of synthesizing the varieties of 
human experience. Its chronological 
organization provides a suitable frame- 
work for integrating much of the subject 
matter of the social studies. "Crowning 
them all is history, which began with the 
songs of bards and ends in philosophy," 
wrote Charles A. Beard in the 1932 report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies. 
"So conceived, history can furnish ce- 
ment to bind all other social disciplines 
into a workable unity, giving to them a 
patterned background and. by virtue of 
its basic time element, a dynamic which 
pertairis to the future."^ 

W eiidfri to ljt( rature and the humani- 
li^.^s as wt.-il r.s to the social sciences, 
historv" is narrative as well as analytical. 
As Beard pointed out, the narrative de- 
scription of e\ ents unfolding over time 
gives the social studies curriculum its 
dynamic quality. No less important is 
geography, which is concerned about the 
spatial conte.Kt in which historical devel- 
opments iiikv place. As history helps stu- 
dents acquire a .sense of historical lime, 
geography gives ihem an understanding 
of the importance of place. Time and 
space are the fundamental dimensions in 
which human cultures evolve and 
human beings interact. 

The proposed scope and sequence pro- 
vides for an integrated social science and 
humaniiies curriculum. Each level of the 
curriculum and virtually each year at 
each level draws its content from a great 
variety of sources, including history, 
geography. anth.ropolog\-, economics, 
political science, sociology and 
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psychology, as well as literature, 
philosophy, art and architectural history, 
and music. One device that permits us to 
integrate knowledge from these several 
disciplines is the concept of culture. It is 
an important component of this proposed 
curriculum. The term culture is used here 
in its structural sense, as defined in the 
following way by Clyde Kluckhohn and 
W.H. Kelly: "A culture is an historically 
derived system of explicit and implicit 
designs for living which tends to be 
shared by all or specially designated 
members of a group."^ 

Culture, by this definition, includes 
values, customs and beliefs, but also 
other aspects of patterned and systematic 
group behavior. It includes social interac- 
tions that vary from one culture to 
another, patterns of political behavior, 
and artistic and literary expressions of a 
people. With culture defined in this way 
as a core concept, thecurriculum permits 
the inclusion and cross-cultural com- 
parison of a great variety of forms of 
human activity. It depends upon the 
historical dynamic to prevent the analysis 
of culture from becoming static and two- 
di mensional . The cu rricu I u m focuses o n 
human cultures as they evolved over 
lime in response to the actions of people 
within the cultures and interactions be- 
tween cultures. 

This scope and sequence also marks a 
departure from the prevailing pattern of 
repeated history surveys. It does not at- 
tempt to cover the whole of United States 
or worid history each time the subject oc- 
curs. Instead, this framework emphasizes 
a different period at each grade level to 
give students time to examine each 
historical era in much greater depth than 
is now possible. It also develops a 
somewhat different historical synthesis at 
each grade level. The emphasis in grades 
5 and 6 is on social history; economic and 
social developments receive major atten- 
tion at grades 7 and 8; and a political/eco- 
nomic/social history synthesis is pre- 
sented at grades 10 and 11. This design 
does not abandon the survey approach 
altogether. Each year of history instruc- 
tion begins wHh a backward look at what 
came before, teaching back especially for 
the antecedents of major developments 
to be examined during that year. 



Illustrative Scope and 
Sequence— Content 

The scope and sequence statement that 
follows presents a model curriculum for 
social studies from kindergarten through 
grade 12. It is divided into three sections: 
primary grades (K-3), elementary grades 
(4-8) and secondary grades (9-12). 
Dividing the curriculum in this way 
serves to recognize that learning in the 
social studies is cumulative and that each 
stage of instruction should prepare 
students for more advanced learning at 
the next highest level. 

Grade Level Placement: 
Primary Grades 

In the primary grades, students are in- 
troduced to the concept of culture— an 
idea much too abstract to be used at this 
level— by looking at three of its most con- 
crete dimensions. Cultural patterns are 
most visible in the way people (1) provide 
for the necessities of life,(2)livetogether. 
and (3) enrich their lives and express 
themselves through the visual arts, 
storytelling and literature, music and 
dance. Learning how people have lived 
in other places and times helps children 
develop new vantage points from which 
to see themselves and the worid around 
them. 

Learning to vievv the worid from alter- 
native perspectives is an essential step in 
developing reflective and critical think- 
ing. Social studies instruction in the 
primary grades contributes fundamental- 
ly to ihe development of higher-level 
thinking skills. 

The primary social studies curriculum 
also helps children learn how to think in 
disciplined ways about space and time, 
two of the mdst difficult concepts that 
students must master. 
Kindergarten: The Children's World 

The children's first encounter with the 
social studies in kindergarten should be 
a wide-ranging introduction to the way 
people live as seen through the eyes of 
children. They should be introduced to 
all kinds of children, those who live far 
away as well as nearby and thoj>e who 
lived in remote times as well as the 
present. They should also become ac- 
quainted with children in literalure and 
in fantasy. 



During each encounter, students 
should be given time to compare their 
own experiences with those of the 
children they are learning about. Instruc- 
tion this year should exami ne children's 
play, nursery rhymes and children's 
stories, conditions of family living and a 
variety of relationships between children 
and adults. Kindergarten should also 
begin formal instruction in spatial and 
temporal relationships, concentrating on 
personal space (school and home) and 
personal time (daily routines). 



The scope and sequence 

presented here uses a 
clironological organization 
that places history 
and geography at the 
center of the social 
studies curriculum. 



Students should learn to make simple 
maps of the spaces around them, to tell 
time and make simple time schedules. 
Above all, social r4udies Instruction 
should help make this an exciting year, 
a year filled with mental adventures out 
into space and back in time. 
Grade J: Essentials for Living 

Social studies instruction at grade 1 
should focus OP the most basic elements 
of human culture, things that people de- 
pend upon to meet their daily needs- 
shelter, food, clothing, tools, means of 
transportation, and, in modern societies, 
basic services. While instruction should 
from time to time be concerned with the 
here and now of the students' own lives, 
the sense of adventure planted in 
kindergarten must be nurtured by ex- 
amining how people in other places and 
limes have provided for basic needs in 
their own unique ways. The students 
should compare types of houses, clothing 
styles and levels of technological develop- 
ment at various times and places, as 
depicted in art and literature, especially 
children's literature, and in factual ac- 
counts. They should also examine the 
kinds of work people have done, and the 
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music they have composed— both about 
work and to help ease the drudgery of 
work. They should discover similarities 
in the human experience, despite great 
differences in the way people have met 
their basic needs. 

Their learning about spatial relation- 
ships can continue by examining the 
location of essential places and services 
in their neighborhood and community. 
They can map their way to school or to 
the shopping center. They may look at 
time in terms of family or generational 
time, comparing physical aspects of their 
lives with those of their parents when 
they were children. 
Grade 2: Living Together 

At the second grade, attention should 
shift to the social groups in which people 
live and to the institutions and customs 
that groups of people create. Instruction 
should begin with the family, move on to 
examine kinship groups, work groups, 
social groups and people grouped into na- 
tions. As in the earlier grades, the 
students' encounters wilh groups of peo- 
ple should be wide-ranging in space and 
time, although never losing touch with 
the here and now. In each instance, in- 
struction should focus on the human 
needs that groups help people fulfill-— 
linking this knowledge to that already ac- 
quired in the 1 st grade about the way peo- 
ple meet and have met essential needs. 
The students should also look at customs 
and traditions developed through group 
living, including special family days and 
national holidays. 

Social studies at grade 2 should also be 
concerned about the quality of life that 
living in groups makes possible, foreshad- 
owing the qualitative emphasis that will 
receive major attention in the grade 3. 
The development of the students' under- 
standing of spatial and temporal relation- 
ships should continue by having them 
map spaces related to their own family 
and kin, including family migration pat- 
terns, and by examining the temporal 
dimensions of family and group ex- 
perience. Constructing family trees, 
timelines and finding out about the 
history of their family are suitable 
activities. 

Grade 3: Living Well 
At the 3rd grade, the focus of social 



studies instruction shifts once again, this 
time to qualitative dimensions of living. 
People do more than survive and orga- 
nize themselves into societies; they also 
express their feelings and aspirations in 
tangible ways, decorate their surround- 
ings and develop visions of a better life. 
Although these dimensions of culture 
have been touched upon briefly in 
previous grades, here they should be 
given major attention. The students 
should look at ^ cw styles of clothing and 
shelter reflect a people's artistic tastes and 
notions of beauty as well as practical 
necessity. They should explore some of 
the ways that groups of people have used 
literature, folklore and myths, and art and 
music to give meaning to their daily ex- 
periences and to express hopes and 
aspirations; and they should compare 
these to aspects of their own culture 
today. 

Introducing students to folklore and 
myths can also help prepare them for 
their encounter with cultures of primitive 
and early peoples in the elementary 
grades. Students can continue learning to 
use concepts of space and time by being 
introduced to the history of their com- 
munity and by making maps that show 
its relationship to other communities in 
their state and region. 

Gra Je Level Placement: 
Elementary Grades 

The elementary social studies cur- 
riculum introduces students to the formal 
study of history and geography. Equipped 
with an understanding of the basic com- 
ponents of the concept of culture (an 
abstraction that most students will not yet 
have grasped) and with the capacity to 
think backward in time and outward in 
space, students are ready to investigate 
people and culture in historical times. In- 
struction must still be kept concrete, with 
many opportunities provided for the 
students to relate past to present. 

Instruction at the elementary level pro- 
vides the historical knowledge that 
students must have to understand 20th 
century societies and cultures, which 
they will examine at the secondary school 
level. 

Grade 4: Early Peoples of the World 
The 4th grade is a transitional year 
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when instruction is designed to con- 
solidate the knowledge learned in the 
primary grades and to prepare the stu- 
dents for the formal study of history' and 
geography that will begin in grade 5. It 
consists of an examination of primitive 
peoples and cultures. Much of the time 
should be spent on native American 
groups in North and South America, in- 
cluding an investigation of Indian 
cultures in the students' own locality and 
region. 

For comparative purposes, students 
should also be introduced to early human 
societies in Africa and Europe and ^o 
primitive cultures that still exist today. 
This year of study should challenge 
students to push back their conception of 
time to prehistorical eras. It should also 
give them practice in viewing cultures in 
a holistic way, seeing how one aspect of 
living relates to another. This is more 
easily done with primiti\'e culiures than 
with more complex modern ones. It is 
also easier to understand the relationship 
between human culture and the physical 
environment by studying primitive so- 
cieties. Finally, this venture into primiti\'e 
societies will pro^ ide the perspecti\*e 
needed for the students to grasp the 
significance of the classical civilizations 
that they will encounter in g'^ade 5. 
Grade 5: Classical and Medieval 
Civilizations 

Instmction for this year formally begins 
the study of history and geography in the 
social studies curriculum. Students will 
study civilizations on three continents, 
Asia (including Japan). Europe and 
Africa. Each unit of study should be con- 
cerned about the evolution of a culture 
and how people of different cultures 
responded to their physical environment. 
The year should begin with an examina- 
tion of early civilizations of the Near East 
and of classical Greece and Rome, fol- 
lowed by a unit on China through the 
Han Empire (220 AD) lo give the students 
an opportunity to compare cultural 
development in the West and East dur- 
ing approximately the same historical 
era. But these should not be static com- 
parisons. Each unit must show how the 
culture developed and changed ove»r time 
and how Greeks, Romans and Chine.se 
interacted with other peoples. 



A third unit should present the expan- 
sion of Islam and examine what life was 
like in Islamic civilization at about the 
end of the 8th century. Another set of 
comparative studies should focus on 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages 
and the emergence of feudal society in 
Japan. A final comparison should ex- 
amine Western Europe during the 
Renaissance and China during the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644). Treatment of 
Renaissance Europe should include the 
expansion of European commerce dur- 
ing the 16th century and European 



Adequate attention should 
be given to the art, music, 
folklore and custonns, and 

religious beliefs of the 
people who helped build 
the new nation. 



voyages of exploration. Theycar should 
conclude with an investigation of an 
African culture of the premodern period, 
such as the Benin kingdom in West Africa 
during the 16lh and 17th centuries. 

In each study, students should ex- 
amine multiple dimensions of each 
culture, observe how the culture changed 
over time and view it within a larger 
regional and world context. The focus 
should be kept concrete, emphasizing 
social history. 
Grade 6: U.S. History: 
Building a Neio Nation 

U.S. history should be introduced in 
[his grade, with major attention given to 
the colonial background, the creation of 
the United States and the expansion of 
this new nation across the continent. 
Each unit should include instruction in 
geography, including the physical 
geography of each region studied and the 
interplay between culture and environ- 
ment. Although basically a course in 
United States history, this year should 
also hdp gi\'e students a hemispheric 
persp(»ctive. 

When appropriate, they siiould have 
opportunities to examine parallel 
developments in North and South 



America, especially European coloniza- 
tion and movements for national in- 
dependence. Instruction this year will 
bring U.S. history^ to the end of the Mex- 
ican War. A unit on state history may be 
included at an appropriate place to ex- 
amine larger historical de\'elopments in 
a local context. Despite the emphasis on 
nation-buik''ng, this should not be 
primarily a year of political history. The 
focus should be on social historv'. in- 
cluding ever>'day lives of ordinary* peo- 
ple, and on the social and cultural diver- 
sity of the early United States. Adequate 
attention should be given to the art, 
music, folklore and customs, and 
religious beliefs of the people who helped 
build the new nation. 
Grade 7: World History: 
Early Modern and Industrial Eras 

Students in the 7th grade will return to 
a world history- and cultures perspective, 
with the focus on the web of relationships 
tl-iat developed between Europe. Asia and 
Africa during the ISlhand 19th centuries. 
The students geographical education will 
continue, with the emphasis this year on 
world economic geography. Instruction 
should begin wilu a review of the social 
and cultural developments examined in 
the 5th grade, especially the intellectual 
awakening of Western Europe in the 
Renaissance. 

During the course of the year, the 
students should examine the following 
areas and periods in depth: Europe dur- 
ing the Enlightenment (1689-1789). the 
Industrial Revolution in England 
(1750-1850), China in transition 
(1700-1900), the modernization of Japan 
(1850-1900). Africa under colonial rule 
(1825-1900) and tradition and change in 
India and Southeast Asia (1763-1900). 
The students should consider why some 
cultures were more successful than 
others in resisting Western ways during 
the era of European expansion. Special 
attention should be given to de\'clop- 
ments in European art and music, and lo 
the emergence of modern litcrar>' styles. 
Grade H: United States History: 
Making an Industrial Nation 

In the 8lh grade, students will study 
modernization and social change in a 
single nation by examining U.S. history 
from 1789 to 1914. Geographical educa- 
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tion will emphasize changing patterns of 
land use that accompanied industrializa- 
tion and urban growth. The year should 
begin with a review of early American 
history, with emphasis on the develop- 
ment of trade and handicraft manufactur- 
ing during the colonial and early national 
periods. 

Instruction should focus on economic 
changes associated with industrialization 
and on the impact of these developments 
on American society and culture. Political 
history should receive more attention 
than it did in grade 5, with particular at- 
tention given to the growing sectional 
divisiveness that led to the Civil War. 

Students should also look at U.S. 
literature, art and architecture, especial- 
ly as these cultural forms reflected social 
change. Although the course should 
focus on the United States, it should not 
present U.S. history in isolation. It should 
look at the expansion of the United States' 
commercial influence in Latin America, 
at territorial expansion in the Caribbean 
and in the Pacific, and at the complex 
web of cultural and intellectual ties that 
developed between the United States and 
Europe. 

Grade Le\e! Placement: 
Secondary School Grades 

The modern world is the focus of the 
social studies curriculum in the secon- 
dary school years. The historical 
knowledge about societies and cultures 
that the students acquired in olementaiy 



school will provide a solid foundation 
upon which to build a mature under- 
standing of the 20th century world. 
Histor)' instruction in the secondary 
grades should consist mainly of modern 
histor)'. However, both years of historical 
study should begin with a modified 
sur\*ey to provide students with a histori- 
cal synthesis to enable them to place 20th 
ccntur)' developments within a larger his- 
torical framework. Social studies instruc- 
tion in the sccondaiy years should focus 
on civic education— preparing students 
for their role as citizens in a democratic 
society and interdependent world. 
Grade 9: Community Civics 

In this year-long civics course, students 
learn alx)ut theircommunity, become ac- 
quainted with local public issues and get 
involved in community ber\'ice. Tiie 
focus of instruction is the public life and 
institutions of the town or city in which 
they live. To become better acquainted 
with the community, students should 
undeilake either a local histor>' project or 
an investigation using a social science 
research method. This activity will also 
help them develop research, writing and 
thinking skills. Students should also learn 
about the community, its history and op- 
portunities available for citizens to con- 
tribute to the welfare oi the community. 
This can bo done, in part, through 
presentations by and inteiriews with 
community leadeis and public officials. 

A second major project f(jr the year will 
require students to become involved in 



some useful community ser\'ice as (he 
basis for a reflective essay to be submitted 
by the end of the year on the value of civic 
participation. This course in community 
civics is grou nded on the assumption that 
good citizenship begins at home. 
Grade 10: The World in 
the 20th Century 

Instruction this year will consist of 
world histor>' emphasizing the 20th cen- 
tur>^ An introductoiy unit should review 
the students' knowledge of world history 
acquired in earlier years, looking at 
aspects of European, Islamic, Asian and 
African cultures that have endured over 
time as well as those that changed dur- 
ing the process of modernization. 

This broad synthesis will help students 
place the 20th centuiy world in historical 
perspective. Students should examine 
the growing instability of Europe during 
an era of world wars and economic de- 
pression and the growth of nationalism 
in areas of the world colonized by Euro- 
pean nations. They should look ai peo- 
ple and cultures that were resisting Euro- 
pean influence by mid-centurv' and trace 
the demise of colonialism after World War 
11. These developments need to be ex- 
amined within the context of the 
ideological and political conflicts of the 
Cold War era and the emergence of the 
Third World as a force in world affairs. 
Students should also examine invest- 
ment and trade patterns and Ihegrowing 
economic interdependence of nations. 
Aspects of cultural change and cultural 
diffusion should also be explored by ex- 
amining the impact of ma.ss media and 
modern communications technology on 
peoples and cultures in the world today. 
Geographical instruction should em- 
phasize world cultural geography in this 
20th centupy' and the growing in- 
terdependence of the world s peoples. 
Grade 11: The United States 
in the 20th Century 

The \'ear of modern world histoiy will 
be foll(jwed by a course on the United 
States in the 20th centur>'. It should begin 
with a suivey that traces major threads of 
historical development that made possi- 
ble the emergence of the United States as 
a major industrial and work! power by 
1900. [however, most of the year should 
be devoted to 20th century develop- 
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menls. Students should examine the 
emergence of the modem corporate 
economy, changes in the social structure 
and ethnic composition of U,S, society in 
the 20th century, and changes in the 
family and other social institutions. 

Political history should focus on the ex- 
panding role of government in U.S. life 
and the success of our political institu- 
tions in adapting to change. This should 
also be a course in cultural history, de- 
fined broadly enough to include popular 
culture and the mass media as well as art 
and literature. Geography instruction 
should focus on U.S. cultural geography 
in the 20th century, with particular em- 
phasis on our people's changing percep- 
tions of environmental resources. 
Grade 12: US, Citizenship 
in the Modern World 

The capstone of the social studies cur- 
riculum is a year of national and world 
civics designed to help students define 
their role and responsibilities as citizens 
of a modern democratic society in an in- 
creasingly interdependent world. The 



Values education is an 
issue that the social studies 
profession has approached 
with considerable caution. 



year should begin by looking backward 
to the roots of U.S. political culture and 
the meaning of citizenship in a 
democratic republic. The students should 
examine the assumptions about the in- 
alienable rights of human beings that date 
from the 18th century Enlightenment and 
were embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and protected for American 
citizens by the Bill of Rights. 

They should also consider the implica- 
tions of the nation's commitment to 
republican government and to human 
rights in U.S. foreign policy and for the 
responsibilities of U.S. citizens in the 
world community. Students should be 
responsible for two projects during this 
year. One will require research leading to 
some course of action on a public issue 
of national importance. For the second 



project, they must do the same for an 
issue of international significance. While 
we assume that good citizenship begins 
at home, we do not assume that it ends 
there. 

Values and Social Studies Education 

Public schools have an important role 
to play in transmitting values from one 
generation to the next. In many ways, 
schools influence what young people 
value and believe, an influence brought 
to bear indirectly as well as through 
classroom instruction. Even within the 
classroom, students may learn as much 
about valuing from the example provided 
by the teacher as from the precepts of 
textbooks. 

As James P. Shaver and William Strong 
note, "In short, the hidden curriculum— 
that is, the pervasive approach to 
discipline, the approaches to 'teaching' 
that are shared from one classroom to the 
next, the techniques of hallway-lunch- 
room-playground management— has a 
powerful educational influence."^ 

Of course, children (\o not learn about 
values only or even primarily in school. 
Their family, their peers, the religious 
groups and youth organizations to which 
they belong, and, not least, the com- 
munications media to which they are 
daily exposed exert a strong influertce. 
However, formal classroom instruction 
plays a part in values education, and 
social studies instruction can contribute 
to that education in significant ways. 

Values education is an issue that the 
social studies profession has approached 
with considerable caution. True, virtual- 
ly everyone agrees that schools have a 
responsibility in the area of values educa- 
tion. Frameworks and guidelines for 
teaching social studies have traditional- 
ly included values as one of the areas in 
which goals should be set for social 
studies instruction. But what values 
education entails is usually carefully cir- 
cumscribed. For example, the 1983 NCSS 
Task Force report limits the role of social 
studies in values education to teaching 
"democratic beliefs and values" and 
makes it clear that it is referring only to 
civic values about which a consensus is 
thought to exist among the American 
people,' 
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As a result, such documents rarely get 
beyond a discussion at the most geneVal 
level of those beliefs that most of us would 
agree make up the American civic creed. 
They reiterate our belief in the value of 
equality, liberty, justice, freedom of 
speech and religion, and our respect for 
the democratic process and the rights of 
others. While reinforcing such values is 
important, this should not be the only 
goal of values education in the social 
studies. The social studies curriculum 
must also recognize that values govern 
private as well as public behavior and that 
values produce controversy and conflict 
in our society as well as national unity. 

Let us look first at the most commonly 
accepted role of the social studies in 
values education, the perpetuation of 
civic values that are part of our common 
democratic culture. There is wide agree- 
ment that social studies teachers have a 
responsibility to deal explicitly with the 
basic values of our society. Many edu- 
cators also agree that teachers should tr>' 
to encourage and strengthen their 
students* commitment to democratic 
values. The question is not whether this 
is a legitimate responsibility, but what is 
the best way to fulfill it? 

The leaching of civic values should be 
approached historically by helping stu- 
dents understand why people have 
thought certain beliefs worth valuing and 
why they have found certain values 
worth perpetuating over time. This 
should include values of both their own 
and other cultures. Above all, it means 
treating values as a legitimate historical 
subject and valuing as a human activity 
worth historical consideration in the 
classroom. 

Values education in the social studies 
must examine private as well as public 
values. While history is a suitable vehicle 
for teaching about standards of personal 
ethical behavior, other humanities sub- 
jects serve equally as well. The capacity 
of the humanities to explore such ques- 
tions is a major reason for introducing 
more humanities content into social 
studies instruction. "Ba.sically the 
humanities are modes of thinking that are 
value laden." noted A. Bartlett Giamatti 
at a recent humanities conference at Yale 
University. "They are different from other 




academic or human modes of thinking in 
that they don't wish to presume that truth 
would be found by denying \*alue. or 
pretendi:ig as much as possible to be 
\'aluefree. despite the fact that we know 
notliing is."^ 

For the purpose of values education, 
literature is an especially worthy ally of 
the social studies. Mark Twain's 
flucklcbcny Finn is a great deal more 
than a no\'el about growing up in 
Missouri in the 19lh centuiy, as Alan 
Donagan reminds us. "Its subject is its 
hero's education in how to value 
rightly— an education he acquires large- 
ly outside the classroom .... And if you 
were asked what is to be valued in the 
way [Huck and Jim] behave towards one 
another (1 cannot imagine anybody who 
would need to ask) perhaps the best 
answer would be: that is how people 
behave who respect one another simply 
as people, and are not seeking to 
manipulate or exploit one another."'^ 
Questions about how to treat other 
human beings are as essential to values 
education in the social studies as are 
questions about principles of democratic 
governance. 

Finally, the social studies classroom 
should become a forum for examining 
value conflicts. It may be the only neutral 
environment that students have to ex- 
plore value differences that are sources 
of disharmony ajid conflict in our society. 
Although dealing with value conflicts that 
may be rooted in religious beliefs, ethnic 
subcultures, or regional and local tradi- 



lions requires sensitivity, it nec'd not be 
traunujlic. The historical opentation of 
the social studies allows students to raise 
questions about values and valuing in 
contexts otherthan theirown immediate 
social environment. 

Because many of the value issues that 
divide us today reflect fundamental con- 
cerns of people over time, we can ex- 
amine and approach present conflicts 
from distant vantage points. To look only 
at those core values about which most 
Americans agree is to deprive students of 
opportunities to learn about fundamen- 
tal differences that divide oursociely and 
how they came to exist. It is also to rob 
the social studies of the vitality that comes 
from studying the real world that lies 
beyond the cla.ssroom and textbook. 

Values education should beacontinu- 
ing strand woven into the social studies 
curriculum at each grade level. With each 
historical period and culture studied, in- 
struction should be provided about what 
people placed value upon and what were 
the individual and social consequences 
of these value choices. Instructional 
materials that address questions of values 
and of \'aluiiig in various historical and 
cultural contexts must be made available 
to teachers. 

Skills in the Social 
Studies Curriculum 

Public schools are responsible for help- 
ing young people develop a wide variety 
of intellectual and other skills— basic 
skills of reading, writing and working 
with numbers; thinking skills and habits 
of critical thinking; skills related to suc- 
cess in school (study skills, libraiy skills, 
test-taking skills), and skills related to 
working with other people. Social studies 
instruction can play a major role in help- 
ing the schools meet this important 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately, the profession has failed 
to present a convincing case for the value 
of the social studies as a vehicle for skills 
instruction. The skills sections of scope 
and sequence .statements are invariably 
the most deadening, mechanically 
presented and presumably the least con- 
suited part of these documents. They 
usually feature a taxonomical listing of 
thinking skills based on the work of Ben- 
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\i\\\m Bloom, a conlinuiim lhal begins 
with classificalinii skills, extends throufjh 
skills of Interprutalion, analysis and syn- 
lliL'sis, cMKlifii; with thosu skills pertinent 
to the evaluation of information, 

While such lii^Ls may help some of us 
tiiink abstractly about skills, they are 
otherwise quite sterile, They do not lead 
to a belter understandint^ by the general 
public or by school officials or even by 
classroom teachers of th(^ value of social 
studies for advancing the most basic pur- 
pose of the schools. Like those display 
cases of stuffed birds in natural history 
museums, the lists of skills remain lifeless 
taxonomies, 

Teixonomic lists of skills are very 
misleading, especially as a d(^5cription of 
skills development in the social studies. 
The mechanical arrangement of discrete 
skills belies the dynamic way in which 
they are actually usod aiid learned in a 
social studies classro<:)[n. As every teacher 
knows, skills are not isolated^ discrete 
behaviors. They are interrelated, in- 
terdependent and used in endlessly 
varied combinatioris. 

Such lists also leave the impression that 
skills are generic, that one uses the same 
skills to interpret a poem, a historical 
event or an index of economic statistics. 
Skills are obviously grounded in subject 
matter, have limited transferability from, 
one subject to another and cannot be 
learned In a content vacuum 

The fact that intellectual skills are in- 
terrelated and content-based gives the 
social studies an extraordinary' versatili- 
ty as a vehicle for skills development. 
Representing many disciplines, content 
areas and modes of inquiry, the social 
studies curriculum provides a large arena 
to develop skills in various combinations 
and in overlapping patterns. It isdifficult 
to imagine a skill-learning environment 
as rich and complex as a social studies 
classroom. 

Making the public aware of the value 
of social studies as a resource for skill 
development is one of the major chal- 
lenges facing social studies educators to- 
day. We must develop an alternative 
model for skills development that reflects 
the complex and dynamic process by 
which skills are actually learned in a 
social studies classroom. In the absence 
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of such a model, wg luiisi at least 
domonstratc how social studies Inst rue- 
lion relates to each of the major areas in 
which the sciiools have responsihilities 
for developing skil Is. The followins is an 
outlineof how such a presentation might 
be ornanized. 

I. BASIC SKILLS 

The subject matter of the social studies 
provides students with extensive oppor- 
tunities to learn or further develop basic 
skills, inrhidinp, the following: 

A. Reading skills: social studies assif;n- 
ments require reading of historical 
narrati\'os. first-hand accounts and 
other primary' sources, and f^reat 
literature from many cultures and 
periods of history'. 

B. Writing skills: social studies assign- 
ments require students to write 
reports, book reviews and essays, 
which teaehe, use as a vehicle for im- 
proving writing skills as well as 
evaluating other kinds of learning. 

C. Oral languageskills: students in social 
studies classes take part in discus- 
sions, respond to questions posed by 
the teacher anci gi\'c oral fe|)orts. 

D. information-gathering and research 
skills: social studies instruction re- 
quires students to seek out informa- 
tion through independent investiga- 
tions using libraries and repositories 
o[ information. 

E. Memorization skills: to keep informa- 
tion available in short-term memoiy 
long enough to organize and syn- 
thesize it, students learn basic 
memorization techniques in social 
studies classes. 

F. Study skills: through social studies in- 
struction, students develop a wide 
range of stuciy skills. 

In social studies instruction, these skills 
are not developed independently or in 
iM)iaiion. The skills are used in var\'ing 
combinations, with a typical social 
studies assignment requiring a demon- 
stration of competence in several of the 
above skills. Social studies instruction 
provides for integrated skills learning. 

II. SKILLS SPECIFIC TO THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

In social studies clas.srcjoms, students 
develop l^asic skills, such as those 
described above, in conjunction with 



other skills that aies| lefifictolheMibjcct 
matter of the social studies. That is, th(\v 
learn to apply basic skills in a \Miiety of 
skill-learning contexts. Among the skills 
specific to the content d thcst m uiI studies 
are the following: 

A. Skills related to understanding tune 
relatii^nships: understanding Ivav 
ev ents and [)et)ple (Ue lelated in tiin«.' 
requires both knowledge aiui skills. 
These kncAvledge-based skills include 
the ability to see causal antldthei rela- 
tionships between histoiical develop- 
ments, events and actors. 

B. Skills related to theanalysis.md inter- 
prolation of historical infoimalidn the 
critical use of historical information r<> 
quires a wide range of skills, from 
delecting bias in historical r\ ideiice to 
determining the frcune of leference 
from which a historical narrati\ e was 
written. 

C. Skills related to understanding s[iatial 
relationships: these skills include a 
variety of geograjihy skills, including 
the ability to i)iepareand lead map'^ 
to vi.sualize topography ai id U ► see lel.i- 
tionships between spaces. 

I). Skills related to the use of social 
science knowledge: c(Micopts(irri\ed 
from the social sciences ,ue j)ow('iful 
tools for generalizing abnut human 
phenomena and understanding lela- 
tionships between them. The social 
sciences also pro\'ide skills in methods 
of research and in the analysis of social 
data. 

E. Skills related to the use (»f knowledge 
grounded in the humanities: the 
humanities discijilines provide tiaiii- 
ing in a gieat variety of skills, especial- 
ly j)roficiency in the application of 
rules of logic and methods of ciitical 
analysis. 

In real classroom situations, the basic 
skills and sj)ecific skills described above 
are highly interacti\'e. The discussion of 
a single historical document calls upon a 
student's ability to see chronological lela- 
tionships, to discuss content in terms of 
abstract concei)ts, to analyze a ti^xt 
critically and to engage in the gi\ e-and- 
take of an oral presentation. 
III. THE ABILITY TO THINK 
CRITICALLY 

The ultimate goal of social studies 



education in the area of .skills develop- 
ment IS t(» piomote the abilitv to think 
critically VMiile wide agieement exists 
among soi itil sliidiese(iu< atois about the 
important.' of critical thmking. there is 
not a consensus al)out what the term 
means It isc'ften used as a ss noiiym for 
"highei le\ c'l thinking." wliic h can nu an 
.ilmost aii> tlung beyond the le\ el of lote 
learning. I'or our pur['ose h( re. we will 
use John K. McPeck"sdefinition of cntical 
(hinking ms "rt'[|e(h\'e scepticism " its 
most notable cliar<i'. (eristic being "a cei- 
tain ^ veptiei.sm or susjK'n.Mon of assent 
towards a gi\*en stateim-nt. estriblislied 
iipim oi !no(le of doing things." ' 

T(flie rellecti\e. sucii skefitn ism must 
b(^gn)undc^d in knowledge of a pauicular 
subject. As M(.Pe(k inHrs. ihe ciitu.Ml 
thinker must know when m ask (]ues' 
tions and what (]uestit)ns UK\sk. Both r(*- 
(|uire knowk^dge ab«iul the subjed. De- 
fined in this way. critical thinking tan 
only he taught in the st boots within the 
ujiitext of a school .subjec t V\ liileohecan 
de\'elop the ahilit\' tn lliink diticdlK 
al)out any sul^jeO, the skill is not tran.sfer- 
I able to a subjec t .ibi ml w liu h one is not 
well infornie«L 

The ultimate goal is ie,t(lnd \Nhen 
students ile\c'|(jp (he at)ihtv to think 
c iitically about people tind e\eiits in the 
wodd todas' -thee lowningac hic/vcinent 
of .social studies education, the h.illmafk 
of an educated jjeison (Uid the j)reiec|- 
uisite for responsible citizenshif). Only 
through the kind of education embodied 
in the social studies curriculum is the goal 
attainable. From kindergaiten on, the 
social studies student learns to view the 
woild from many vantage jioinis. to In- 
tel prc»t reality from the peisprctives (»f 
\anous pcMiples iiud cultuies. 

As a result, stuck-nts leaiii that while 
truth may seem absolute, it is also ten- 
tative Not all theevick'nce isoii hand \-et. 
They learn that how one inteiprets reali- 
ty also de[)ends upon one's time, place 
and j;erspeUive. Still, one must act c^n the 
best e\'idc*nce, the most petstiasiv e inter- 
pretation. Ihehillesl tiuth a\ ailable. The 
dc'velopnient of such reflex ti\e scep- 
ticism, (onibineci with knowledge and 
the good citizens' willingness to act, is 
ccMitral to the [)urpose of schonis in a 
democratic .society. 
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George Counts, 
A Visionary's Contribution 

Bruce Romanish 



George S. Counts was an American visionar>' who saw 
the need for education as pivotal in the democratic life 
of the future. The nature of change itself coupled with the 
features of the emerging world order led him to proclaim. 
"Although the earthly neighborhood is fantastically small 
when measured in terms of speed of communication, it is 
vast indeed when viewed from the standpoint of human 
understanding."^ 

Schoolsarea reflection of thesociety they serve and there- 
fore reveal much about a culture. According to Counts: 
There have been as many etJucations in history as there have 
been human societies. It Is as much an integral part of a culture 
or civilization as an economic or political system. The very 
way in which etJucation is conceived, v^hether its purpose is 
to enslave or free the mind, is an expression of the society 
which it serves ... of necessity an education is a most intimate 
expression of a particular civilization.^ 
Its aims should be clearly known for "the record should 
teach us that only an education designed to serve beneficent 
ends can ever be beneficent in any human conception of 
the term."^ 

The social obligations of an education servi ng democratic 
ends are central in Counts' outlook and place social studies 
at the heart of the enterprise: 

Love of liberty, even love of country', cannot be compelled by 

legislation. And the same may be said of a sense of fairness. 

a spirit of tolerance of differences, an abhorrence of injustice. 

an acquiescence in majority rule, devotion to the Bill of Rights. 

and an experimental and inquiring mind."* 

He saw the dignity and worth of the individual as the most 
notable of democracy's attributes: "Probably the most dis- 
tinctive feature of a demor 'acy is the value which it places 



on the individual hunnan being, regardless of race, creed, 
family, or other social category." He continued by stating: 
In the measure that individuals are treated unequally and arbi- 
trarily with respect to educational advantage, economic oppor- 
tunity, administration of justice, enjoyment of rights and 
responsibilities, or access to social rewards and honors, the 
societ)' involved violates this basic principle.^ 
Yet the beliefs are meaningless in the absence of the demo- 
cratic spirit, the jewel of the American heritage, which is the 
feature Counts sought to preserve through the schools: 
If America should lose herfsic] revolutionary temper, she will 
no longer be America. In that day. if it has not already arrived, 
her spirit will have fled and she will be known merely as the 
richest and most powerful of the nations. If America is not to 
be false to the promise of her youth, she must do more than 
simply perpetuate the democratic ideal of human relation- 
ships: she must make an intelligent and determined effort to 
fulfill it. The democracy of the past was the chance fruit of a 
strange conjunction of forces on the new continent; the demo- 
cracy of the future can only be the intended offspring of the 
union of human reason, purpose, and will. The conscious and 
deliberate achievement of democracy under novel circum- 
stances is trie task of our generation,^ 

Notes 
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Designing a 
Scope and Sequence 

H. Michael Hartoonian and Margaret A. Laughlin 



The design for curriculum develop- 
ment suggested here is based 
upon the assumption that specific 
scopeand sequence decisions should be 
made by local curriculum committees 
and teachers. For the most part, these 
decisions are political. They are decisions 
based upon the authority and power of in- 
dividuals and groups, and are steeped in 
tradition and the conventional wisdom of 
the profession. 

Given this assumption, it is our inten- 
tion to suggest an alternative approach to 
curriculum decision making based upon 
a series of necessary (though not suffi- 
cient) themes and questions that can in- 
itiate a dialogue about the logical, 
philosophical and psychological 
relevance of scope and sequence to the 
teaching and learning of social studies. 

Rationale 

Education musi always be defined 
within the context of a particular society. 
This is the case primarily because educa- 
tion is responsible for maintaining the 
cultural heritage and improving self and 
society. This requires freedom and con- 
tinual criticism, including the opportuni- 
ty to search for truth and to test ideas. 
Basic to continual criticism is the avail- 
ability of information, refining of the skills 
of communication, and respect for self 
and others. 

Improvement of civilization incor- 
porates the thoughtful consideration of 
change, an understanding of the work- 
ings of society and the courage to act 
upon reasoned convictions. The schools 
have a major responsibility in the 
development of civilization by providing 
new generations with knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and perspectives that permit 
freedom, continual criticism and 
improvement. 

Certainly, other social institutions such 



as the family, church and media also 
have responsibilities to transmit informa- 
tion and knowledge important to the 
development of informed and thoughtful 
citizens. In a democratic republic, how- 
ever, education becomes even more im- 
portant because our system is built upon 
the concept of the "enlightened 
citizen"— thai is, an individual in touch 
with the cultural heritage; possessing a 
working knowledge of the economic. 



Education must always be 
defined within the context 
of a particular society. 



political and social factors that make up 
the human ecosystem in which we all 
must function: an individual who under- 
stands the principles of rule of law, legal 
limits to freedom and majority rule with 
minority rights; and an individual who 
possesses the attitudes of fair play, seeks 
cooperation and demands quality in the 
character and work of self and others. 
Without a conscious effort to teach and 
learn these things, a free republic will not 
long endure. Thus, our first priority— our 
first public policy goal— is to ensure our 
survival as a free nation through the 
development of enlightened citizens. 

Social studies is fundamental to this 
primary purpose of schooling. It is the 
school subject most directly concerned 
with the study of civilization, the develops- 
ment of critical thinking and the improve- 
ment of society through enlightened 
political participation. While this respon- 
sibility falls partly on other school sub- 
jects, it is the social studies that assumes 
direct responsibility, because no one else 
on the teaching staff is better qualified 



and no other curriculum area is better 
organized to assu me this task. The follow- 
ing scope and sequence design presents 
and represents a way of thinking about 
the social studies curriculum consistent 
with this responsibility. 

Goals 

Social studies is concerned with 
developing reflective, democratic citizen- 
ship within a global context, and includes 
the disciplines typically classified as 
belonging to the social and behavioral 
sciences as well as history, geography and 
content selected from law, philosophy 
and the humanities. It also includes those 
topics that focus on social problems, 
issues and controversies. The social 
studies is both single discipline and 
multidiscipline oriented, depending upon 
the topic being studied. The social studies 
addresses four educational goals: 

• The development of enlightened 
democratic citizenship in order to par- 
ticipate effectively in local, state, na- 
tional and international affairs 

• The appreciation and understanding of 
our cultural heritage and its role in con- 
temporary society 

• The acquisition of academic knowledge 
and skills related to the study of the 
motives, actions and consequences of 
human beings as they live individual- 
ly as well as in groups and societies in 
a variety of places and time settings; 
and the joy of learning about self, others 
and human history^ 

• Learning "how to learn"— how to 
understand complex ideas and how to 
create new ideas. 

All of these goals are equal in impor- 
tance, for they reinforce each other. Thus, 
the goal of citizenship is supported by the 
goals of disciplined, academic study, and 
ongoing learning. Stated another way, the 
student should be able to: 
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• Use reasoning processes in economic, 
political, social and personal decision 
making 

• Appreciate and value the diversity and 
commonality of the human family 
throughout history 

• Comprehend the vocabulary, logic and 
methodology of the several academic 
subject areas that make up the social 
studies 

• Communicate ideas through speaking, 
listening, writing and the use of other 
symbols 

• Use the social sciences, history, 
literature, social mathematics (statistics, 
probability, social indicators, data 
based management systems) and the 
fine arts to describe and explain social 
phenomena. 

Most important, a thorough under- 
standing of the social studies can provide 
for the development of perspective. 
Perspective is an understanding or 
wisdom gained by a temporal and spatial 



knowledge that transcends the present 
setting and allows one the courage to ask 
such questions as. What is the good socie- 
ty? What i? the good person? What obliga- 
tions do I have to the ideals and people 
of the past, present and future? What is 
the proper relationship between the in- 
dividua and the slate? How, and to what 
extent, should I be involved with people 
and institutions on this globe? Can our 
civilization endure? What values do we 
wish to preserve? 

Program Scope: Major 
Curriculum Themes 

The particular curriculum design sug- 
gested here is based upon seven themes 
that logically extend from the above 
stated goals. These themes appear in 
each grade level and constitute, in large 
measure, the nature of the program 
scope. The themes help define the pro- 
gram's scope to the extent that they pre- 
sent perspectives that allow students the 



temporal, spatial and cultural criteria so 
necessary for comprehension and ra- 
tional action. To some degree, any 
delineation of major themes is arbitrary 
While different themes may be empha- 
sized at various grade levels, they should 
be included at every grade and may be 
presented in any coherent order. 

With the above in mind, see Figure 1 . 
Cultural Heritage 

The cultural heritage of a people is em- 
bodied in stories about their values, their 
hopes and dreams, and their fears and 
dilemmas. The major responsibility of the 
school is to transmit the cultural heritage 
to the next generation. This is accom- 
plished by putting students in touch with 
history— the people, ideals, artifacts and 
dilemmas of the past that need to be part 
of our present and future. 

Every human society (and group 
within larger modem societies) has par- 
ticular patterns of behavior that make up 
its culture. Aculture consists of language, 
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tools, important documents, customs, 
social institutions, beliefs, rituals, games, 
attitudes, utensils, clothing, ornaments, 
works of art, religion and more. Within 
social groups, individuals learn accepted 
means of meeting their needs and coping 
with problems of living i n groups. These 
ways of perceiving, thinking and behav- 
ing are part of their heritage. 
Global Perspective 

Notions of "global community," 
"spaceship earth," "the shrinking globe," 
and "global interdependence" abound in 
popular literature. Every society struggles 
with the ongoing conflict between the 
desire for independence and the realities 
of interdependence. The world is becom- 
ing more crowded, more interconnected, 
more volatile. There is the desire for 
peace but the preparation for war con- 
tinues. What happens in the furthest cor- 
ner of the world may affect us quickly. 

Students need to understand the 
distinctions behveen political and cultural 
"maps." This distinction suggests that 
culture is not necessarily confined to 
political boundaries. Students must also 
understand the worldwide dynamic of 
the human, technological, and ideologi- 
cal milieu as culture is shared across the 
world. Interdependence demands that 
our perspective be global. 
Politica l/Economic 

One of the f u ndamental attributes of a 
citizen of the republic is the ability to fu nc- 
tion within its political and economic 
systems. This means the ability to make 
personal decisions and judge the deci- 



sions of others often with little time and 
incomplete information. From ser\'ingon 
local political action groups to under- 
standing monetary and fiscal policy, 
students need experience in the disci- 
plined study of economics and political 
science. Citizens need to become aware 
of their political and economic oppor- 
tunities and obligations. 

Tea large extent, citizens still see their 
civic roles as public and their economic 
roles as private. We see all "civic" citizens 
as equal because of the one person one 
vote concept, but the "economic" citizen 
as unequal due to different standards of 
living. Within the republic, the citizen 
must understand the relationships be- 
tween civic and economic justice and 
power, and work for the public as well as 
the private good. 
Tradition and Change 

People, events, tools, institutions and 
ideas change. History records the strug- 
gles of people and groups who favor 
change and those who oppose it. The rate 
of change is uneven among and within 
different cultures and societies, but 
change is continuous and the rate of 
change is accelerating. 

As change accelerates, we must place 
greater importance on anticipating the 
future. Clearly, we cannot accurately 
predict the future, but we can envision 
various scenarios and be ready for more 
than one possibility. Futurists have 
developed a useful kit of processes for 
dealing with the future. These include 
cross-impact matrix, scenario writing. 



trend extrapolation, brainstorming and 
technological assessment. 

Important as change is in our lives, we 
must recognize that human experience 
is continuous and interrelated. Continuity 
and traditions are facts of life and provide 
life with meaning, beauty and truth. In 
some ways, "nothing new occurs under 
the sun." All persons, events, actions and 
change are the outcome of things that 
have gone before. We are inevitably a 
product of our past and in some ways 
restricted by it. Students should learn 
how change and continuity constantly in- 
fluence their lives. 
Social History 

. The need for equity, justice and a bet- 
ter reser\'oir of historical and contem- 
porary evidence demands that we in- 
clude in our study of the human family, 
women, minorities and the so-called or- 
dinary people. Human values come to life 
through the stories of people who played 
many roles in the drama of history. For 
example, courage can be learned from 
the stories of children and justice can be 
taught using the songs and poetry of the 
downtrodden. 

Ideas about work, sorrow and joy are 
to be found in letters and journals of 
many who are not "real" authors or 
authorities. Social history encourages the 
study of the past— through primary 
sources and personal accounts. When 
concerned with the study or process of 
history— doing history— the student will 
discover the texture and grace reported 
in those narratives that somehow have 
not found their way into full view in texts 
and other materials. 
Spatial Relationships 

The study of area! distribution, the ex- 
amination of particular places and the 
delimitation of regions helps the student 
to understand how earth space is orga- 
nized. People use similar earth spaces or 
areas in different ways. They line or inter- 
connect the different areas with transpor- 
tation and communication routes. They 
move themselves, messages, and goods 
and ser\Mces over the routes. They con- 
duct their governments and engage in 
v'?rious types of activities, such as 
religious or recreational, within particular 
spatial arrangements. 

The discipline most involved with 
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spatial relationships is geography. 
Geography is concerned with under- 
standing the location and spatial arrange- 
ments of items on the earth. Simply 
knowing the location or the spatial 
distribution, however, is not enough. 
Students also need to learn the causes 
and consequences of such spatial 
arrangements. 

As part of this study, they need to 
develop a knowledge of the physical 
earth itself— its size, shape, movements 
and the materials and natural processes 
of its surface. They should learn to build 
mental-image maps of the spatial ar- 
rangements over the earth of different 
kinds of phenomena. This skill begins 
early and the mental maps increase in 
number and refinement with each year 
of maturity. 

The study of geography not only in- 
cludes people and almost all of their ac- 
tivities, but also the earth and earth pro- 
cesses. Consequently, geography links 
the social and the natural sciences, and 
provides for us the spatial perspective 
necessary in understanding culture and 
human behavior. 
Social Contracts 

The idea that one is part of a society 
also affirms the "signing" of a social con- 
tract with our . Jlow citizens. This con- 
tract outlines our public behavior and 
defines our privileges and obligations as 
citizens. In a sense, this contract provides 
the criteria for our ethical behavior from 
civility to jurisprudence. One must come 
to respect the full citizenship of those who 
are different, those who have different 
backgrounds and talents, and those who 
take unpopular positions on social issues. 

Social contracts are not only signed by 



people as Ihey approach the age of ma- 
jority, they are also a real and necessary 
partof the society we call family, school, 
athletics, social clubs, etc. The social con- 
tract suggests that we are social and 
political at the same time, and it is crucial 
that within the democratic republic, 
citizens understand not only the contours 
of the contract but the fine print as well. 

Program Sequence: 
Major Content Focus 

Many social studies scope and se- 
quence models recommend a spiral or 
expanding horizon content approach, 
starting with the immediate, familiar and 
concrete environment in the primary 



The important thing is that 
the content is taught and 
that it be current, accurate 
and comprehensive. 



grades and moving outward to the more 
distant and abstract in high school. The 
design outlined in Figure 2 is a somewhat 
similar organizational pattern except that 
its content focus is organized on the basis 
of grade level clusters developed around 
the seven major curriculum themes. 

In organizing the curriculum within 
each grade level cluster, students and 
teachers are asked to address a series of 
broad content focus questions that allow 
for the gathering and integration of data 
from multiple sources, the development 
of convergent and divergent thinking 
skills' and the making of reasoned 



judgments about such findings. 

The suggested questions can be used 
to construct content and identify key con- 
cepts and topics for the K-'12 instmctional 
program. Further, these questions can be 
used to encourage students and teachers 
to become active inquirers seeking to find 
answers or solutions, however tentative, 
to these questions, issues, concerns and 
topics. 

The grade level clusters would be or- 
ganized with the focus shown in Figure 2. 

Again, within each of the grade level 
clusters, illustrative examples of ques- 
tions are used to organize the curriculum. 
Naturally, many other questions could be 
posed and numerous related questions 
could be formulated within each of the 
broad question categories. The choice of 
questions to be used in selecting content 
is the responsibility of the local cur- 
riculum committee. 

In the following section, the authors 
briefly identify key characteristics of 
learners at various grade levels and offer 
several illustrative examples of student 
activities to encourage active learning 
and skills development. We do not, then, 
answer questions like "Should Mexico or 
Latin America be taught in the fifth or 
sixth grade?" We believe that in truth it 
does not make much difference. 

The important thing is that the content 
is taught and that it be current, accurate 
and comprehensive. Grade-level assign- 
ments of topics are important, as they 
provide for the elimination of gaps and 
overlaps in the scope and sequence; but 
a curriculum plan is a good deal more. A 
curriculum plan is fundamentally a way 
for teachers to communicate with each 
other and the larger community as well. 
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THE LEARNER AND 
CURRICULUM CONTENT 
Primar>' Students (Grades K-2) 

Students in the primar>' grades bring to 
social studies classes a variety of previous 
experiences which form the foundations 
for learning and for their intellectual, 
social, emotional and physical growth. 
The social studies program at these 
grades should enable students to move 
from a largely egocentnc view of the 
world and enable them to develop an 
understanding of their roles and respon- 
sibilities in their family, at school and in 
various social institutions and settings. 

In these grades, it is important to pro- 
vide a variety of meaningful first-hand, 
concrete learning experiences that draw 
upon experiences from the home, school, 
neighborhood and the world beyond. For 
example, opportunities should be pro- 
vided that allow students to develop 
social participation skills through com- 
mittee work, role playing, creative 
dramatics, greeting classroom visitors, 
classroom discussion and informal inter- 
views; research skills may include the 
gathering and recording of information 
from vanous sources such as films, pic- 
lures, stories, music and field trips; the 
development of citizenship skills are 
learned through sharing, by accepting 
responsibility for their own actions 
through cooperative planning, making 
compromises, resolving conflicts and 
making decisions; and communication 
skills are enhanced through drawing, 
reading, writing, listening and speaking. 

Within this grade level cluster, students 
need to have opportunities for individual 
as well as group learning activities. Ap- 
propriate to their maturity level, students 
should be introduced to concepts and 
values from the several social studies 
disciplines through varied concrete learn- 
ing experiences that will lead to active 
citizenship participation. There should be 
numerous opportunities to celebrate and 
take pride in our heritage by focusing on 
state, national and ethnic holidays in- 
cluded in the social studies curriculum. 

My Orientation to the World 
Who am I? 

What can I learn about me? What is 
expected of me? 



What is a friend? How can 1 be friends 
with both girls and boys? What can we 
share? What games do 1 play? 

How can 1 be a good citizen? 

What responsibilities do 1 have at 
home, at school and in my 
neighborhood? 

Why do we need rules at home, at 
school and in my neighborhood to 
limit what we do? What rights do I 
have? 

How can 1 describe my environment 
at home, school and in my neighbor- 
hood? How do these environments 
change? 

How have music and the arts influ- 
enced our environment? 

^Vhat is a family? How are families 
a:;l:e? How are they different? What 
are the main functions of families? 

From where did my family come? 
What family traditions and events do 
we celebrate in my family? 

What are families like in other parts of 
the world? How can we describe 
them? What are some customs and 
traditions celebrated by families 
around the world? What are some 
words you know from other 
languages? 

How can 1 meet my basic needs? What 
goods and services are available to 
me? 

Why do some people have so much 
and others have so little? Is this fair? 

How do I depend on others? How can 
I help others? 

How can numbers help me make 
decisions? 

How can numbers help me describe 
families, schools or neighborhoods? 

Who are some community helpers? 
What are some jobs which can be 
done by women? by men? by either? 

What can I do to help ensure peace at 
home, at school and in my 
neighborhood? 

How has technology changed the way 
I live compared to the way my parents 
and grandparents lived when tney 
were my age? 



What social knowledge can we learn 
through classroom creative dramatics? 

Intermediate Students 
(Grades 3-5) 

The social studies curriculum for this 
grade level cluster provides an opportuni- 
ty for interdiscipl inar>' study of our com- 
munity, state and nation, with attention 
given to our culture, environment, peo- 
ple, challenges and successes. By study- 
ing the community, state and nation, 
students have the opportunity to learn 
such concepts as diversity, environment, 
migration, urbanization, transportation, 
heritage, ethnicity, technology, beliefs, 
etc., as well as institutional variables such 
as family, government, economy and ed- 
ucation in selected settings at various 
times and in different settings that pro- 
vide foundations for ongoing learning. 

Students should explore a variety of 
print and nonprint resources to learn 
about their cultural, geographic, 
economic, political and historical 
heritage. Most students also enjoy read- 
i ng and studyi ng the biographies of great 
and common women and men in various 
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c|(^ogr<i|)hical ^jnd historical sellincjs. 
Children's literature, niusic and art pro- 
vide opportunities to integrate social 
studies with other areas of the school pro- 
iirarn. Otherexxellenl sources for data in- 
liude field trips to museums, historic 
sites, local businesses, agricultural 
centers, goveriuiiental agencies and envi- 
ronmental areas. 

Students in these grades need to ha\'e 
numerous activities, experiences and op- 
portunities to refine and develop 
previously learned skills and lo develop 
new learnifig skills, including inquirv' and 
research skills from ever-widening 
sources to develop critical thinking and 
problem-solving abilities. Numerous op- 
portunities for meaningful individual- 
ized, small group, and entire group in- 
struction should be offered throughout 
the year so that students have the oppor- 
tunity to develop knowledge and skills 
needed for productive living and learning. 

Expanding My World Horizons 
How do Communities help people 
mtM their basic needs? What goods 
and services are produced in our com- 
munity and state? 

What special features does our com- 
munity and state have to make them 
unique and special? 

How do communities show diversity? 
How are communities similar? 

What are (he characteristics of a good 
community? A good citizen? 

How are components of culture 
reflected in our community, stale and 
nation? 

Hov/ does our community, state and 
nation rely on other parts of the 
world? 

What are some important hisloricai 
documents in C)ur society? F-low have 
they influenced our past and our 
[)resent way of life? 

How have wonien and men influ- 
enced our hisloo' and the rej)orling 
and writing of histor>'? 

What are some examples of the con- 
Iributicns of ethnic and cultural 
groups in our C(jmmimity, state and 
nation".'' 




What are some special geographic 
features of our landscape? 

How has technology changed the way 
we live? 

How can numeric data help us under- 
stand changes in history and in our 
present environment? 

What changes are likely to take place 
in our country and the world in the 
21st century? 

How do ideas» peo[)le and products 
circulate in our community, slate and 
nation? How do people in our region 
interact with people in other regions? 

How has the past shaped our tradi- 
tions, customs, heritage, attitudes and 
values? 

How did the present come to be as we 
know it today? 

How do laws provide for political, 
economic and social stability and con- 
trol in our daily lives? 

Why is there so much political, 
economic and social instability in the 
world? 

What are some ways to resolve con- 
flicts between individuals, groups and 
nations? 

Middle School Students 
(Grades 6-8) 

Middle school students are at an age of 



transition that includes rapid [jliysical 
growth, intellectual development from 
the concrete to the more abstract, and 
social and emotional change as they 
move from childhood to adolescence. 
They begin to see themseh es and the 
wodd around them in different ways. The 
social studies curriculum for these 
students is critical because students I if -gin 
to form their own values, life \'iews. and 
modes of living, and begm to come lo 
grips with the many complexities of 
adolescence and adulthood. The devel- 
opment of a positive self-<.oncept is critical 
because strong peer prcssuie is a major 
influence in their lives. They need to 
develop a healthy respect for self arui 
others in our pluralistic world. 

It is important that the social studies 
curriculum include to[)ics which engage 
the student's interest as well as extend her 
or his context for learning to regions of 
the earth in order to gain a more global 
perspective. Students can begin ic; 
understand situaticuis from other 
perspectives and recognize the right of 
others to express differing j lomts ( )f view. 
Learning activities ne^i to be varieri. due 
to the short attention span of students, 
should include bolii pli) si(.,»l and soi i.tl 
involvement, such as role pla\ing and 
simulations; and should in\ olvi» both in- 
quiry and didactic teaching and le.irning 

It is also useful to integrate social 
studies content with ar1. music, literature, 
science, mathematics and envinmmen- 
tal studies. Interdisciplinary content and 
multiteam teaching are becoming more 
commonplace at these grades. The use of 
a variety of media can serve as sources 
of both motivation and information. They 
assist students in making connections 
and linkages to their world of ho'ie ;md 
now and to the rest of the world. 

Viewing (he World from 
Different Perspectives 
How can content from the social 
studies provide a perspective when we 
study events, institutions and (jctjpk' 
around the world? 

Where can I find and hov* can I use 
statistical information about social 
institutions? 

What is culture? How tjre cultural 
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regions similar and how are they dif- 
ferent? What are some issues, crises 
and opportunities facing ^ach culture 
region at present? How might they be 
resolved? 

What is the social nature of human be- 
ings? How do leaders exercise power 
and authority? How have leaders 
shaped the course of history? How 
have common people contributed to 
our well-being? 

What values are important to our 
culture? How are these values used in 
personal and national policy making? 

How can we use numeric data lo 
make decisions in out personal lives? 

How does the perception we have of 
ourselves as individuals and as a na- 
tion influence the way we behave 
toward one another? 

What is the nature of the earth and its 
environment today? 

How have world regions become in- 
creasingly specialized in the produc- 
tion of certain goods and thereby 
forming systems of economic 
networks? 

What is the nature of our democratic 
government at the local, stale and na- 
tional levels? 

What legal rights and responsibilities 
do individuals and groups have in our 
country and in other countries? 

How has the United Stales responded 
lo the many challenges facing our 
country throughout its history?- 

What challenges does our nation face in 
the coming years? How might the nation 
respond? 

How has technology influenced our life- 
styles, values and expectations? How 
might technology shape our lives in the 
21st century? How has technology 
changed the lives of people around the 
world? How has technology changed the 
ways persons and nations view the 
world? 

How might peace be achieved within and 
among the cultures of the world? 

High School Students (Grades 9- 12) 

Social studies in grades 9-12 should in- 
clude the opportunity to study in greater 




depth (1) our national heritage through 
the study of history and government; (2) 
other nations, cultures and environments 
of the Western and non-Western world by 
studying content and concepts from 
economics, history, geography and an- 
thropology; and (3) other social science 
studies' through synoptic, behavioral or 
analytic disciplines. High school students 
should be provided with oppoilunities to 
develop and apply previously learned 
academic and social participation skills to 
new content by examining critical issues 
from different perspectives. 

Social studies instruction should in- 
clude both descriptive (content) and pro- 
cedural (methodolog)') knowledge of the 
several social sciences disciplines. Critical 
and creative thinking and problem-solv- 
ing skills should be emphasized to enable 
students to gather and weigh data from 
several sources, make judgments, and 
formulate conclusions (however tenta- 
tive). These skills are basic to the develop- 
ment of enlightened citizens who will en- 
sure our sun^ival as a nation. Classroom 
methodology needs to be varied to ac- 
count for different learning styles, 
abilities, talents '»nd interests of the 
students. 

Questions need to be posed that will 
truly promote classroom discussion and 
allow for the development of inductive. 



deductive and evaluative thinking skills. 
Active learning opportunities, including 
scenario-building for individuals and 
groups should be emphasized. Ideally, 
students will be required lo lake a social 
studies course during each of their years 
in high school and the opportunity for in- 
struction in courses that focus on synop- 
tic, behavioral and analytic studies. A 
wide range of instructional materials 
should be available for student and 
teacher reference to promote learning lo 
learn and life-long education. 

Assuming Full Citizenship in a 
Changing World 
How do the histories and cultures of 
various Western and non-Western 
societies contribute to our understand- 
ing of the world today? 

What are the major philosophical, 
religious, economic and political ideas 
of our society? How do they help lo 
explain a worldview? 

What are important values held by 
various nations and cultures through- 
out the world? 

How have the forces of nationalism, 
industrialism, imperialism, militarism, 
revolution, technology and others 
brought about changes in the at- 
titudes, values and actions of people in 
both the Western and non-Western 
world? 

What has democracy contributed lo 
the world? What are some characteris- 
tics of other government and econom- 
ic systems? 

How do people actively participate in 
political and economic processes and 
decision making in order to ensure 
political and economic justice? 

How do the media, government and 
private industry use statistical data to 
inform the public? 

What happens when different groups 
of people come in contact with each 
other? How have cultural differences 
led lo conflict? How has cultural diffu- 
sion been of benefit lo humankind? 
What are the major social, political, 
economic, cultural and technological 
changes that have occurred in the 
United States and elsewhere since 
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World War II? How have those 
changes impacted on us as individ- 
uals, as a nation and as members of 
the global community of humarikind' 

How might these changes influence 
our values and lifestyles? 

What will our planet Rarth be like in 
the coming years and decades'^ 

How might civil wars and interna- 
tional conflicts be eliminated'^ How 
might world peace be achieved? 

What moral, ethical and legal obliga- 
tions do we have toward other human 
beings and our environment? 

Why has there been tension and con- 
flict between and among various 
minority groups? How have rising ex- 
pectations of minority groups brought 
about change*?" What challenges re- 
main to be resolved? 

How have changes in societies' 
expectations, values and lifestyles in- 
fluenced the role of women and the 
opportunities available to them at 
present and in the coming years? 

A Word About Skill Development 

In the social studies curriculum, we 
believe that thinking and reasoning arc 
the abilities toward which we should 
move students. It is further suggested that 
reasoning is a function of a combination 
of skill competencies. It is this combina- 
tion or network of skills that becomes 
critical in curriculum development. 

Three assumptions are advanced here. 
First, skills should not be sequenced. Sec- 
ond, the same set or network of skills 
should be taught each year, K- 12. Third, 
any skill list, including this one, is some- 
what arbitrary. 

What is important here is not the skill 
list perse, but the interrelatedness of the 
skills within the network. Thus, the skills 
deimeated in the following network are 
to oe taught in ever-increasing levels of 
sophistication from kindergarten through 
high school. (See Figure 3.) 

The umbrella of the "integrated .skills 
network" is thinking and reasoning. 
While logic and ethics in Western thought 
emphasize inductive, deductive and anal- 
ogical reasoning modes, the network also 
makes use of other creative-thinking pro- 



cesscjs. The following components of 
foundation skills, processing skills and 
operations suggest the scope of the skill 
network. 

Foundation skills are basic to the per- 
formance of more complex pro. ises and 
skills. All thinking and reasoning skills 
build on the ability to observe, classify, 
order and place items in space. Process- 
ing skills are those relied upon to give 
meaning to data. They build upon the 



Finally, it must be stated, 
and restated, that 
curriculum is 
fundamentally a matter 
of communication. 



foundation skills and are used in com- 
bination with each other, Basic social 
studies operations or activity categories 
become a key focus of skills work in the 
curriculum. 

It is important to realize that operations 
are activities that draw on the foundation 
and processing skills. Thus, operations 
are the organized activities and strategies 



Figure 3. An Integrated Skills Network 



that can help develop and apply thinking. 
In a very real sense, we need to build 
organized, rather than disconnected ap- 
plications of reasoning processes. At all 
levels, students should be developing 
their ability to work with these basic 
operations. 

Conclusion 

Because of the growth in the creation 
of information and knowledge, an in- 
triguing concept has now been applied to 
the area of knowing. That concept is 
"half-life." For example, the half-life of an 
engineering decree is now said to be four 
years. What \: the half-life of a newly 
developed curriculum for the social 
studies? It is not very long, and so we 
need, as never before, to place additional 
emphasis upon professional growth, 
communication among colleagues and 
the development of a school climate that 
will facil'' te curriculum development. 
These components of development in- 
clude a sustainable and ongoing program 
of curriculum implementation, evalua- 
tion, revision and staff development that 
will allow teachers, administrators, 
students and community members the 
opportunity to talk about the curriculum 
in precise ways. 

This would mean that the responsibili- 
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ly for Ihe knowledge, skills and values 
taught within the K-12 social studies pro- 
gram would be pUiced more squarely ou 
the local staff— a staff with the mandate 
and resources (empowerment) to carr\' 
out the goal of continual development of 
the currinilar and instructional pro- 
grams. Further, attention would be 
placed u\-x)n the lelationship of the sch( k >1 
with the larger community, as students 
should have opportunities to serve their 
community, and learn firsthand about its 
social, political and economic cultures. 

Finally, it must be slated, and restated, 
that curriculum is fundamentally a mat- 
ter of communication.Thus. thereat pur- 
pose of a scope and sequence design is to 
ser\'e as a grammar or metalanguage that 



professioiials cari use as they talk about 
their craft. In a sense, a scope and se- 
quence can be arbitrary. What caniiot be 
arbitrary', nor without structure, is the 
common languageof the profession that 
allows for criticism, freedom and ijrowth 
within a community of scholars. 

Notes 

This article is a further reflection of work 
on a curriculum guide recently com- 
pleted by the authors and a task force of 
Wisconsin educators including W'illiam 
Dunwiddie, Phil Ferguson, George 
Meeks. Gail Moran, Art Rumpf, Norris 
Sanders. Mark Shug. Jim Snavely, 
Catherine Wainecke and Dean 
Zimmerman. 



Readers will note that little attention 
has been given to the placement of skills 
within the K-12 sequence. The authors 
believe that the same network of skills 
should be used to engage students at all 
grade levels. 

' ririiMr,uivp ('J^^^mpro^ o{ •iynoplic studit-sinrrudo such 
courst-s ds rerigidus studies, humanilies and grobar 
Mudii's I xamprcs of bcriavioraf siudics intludf y>cior(tg>'. 
ethnic studies and <ihiriropolog\-, exampres o( analytic 
MudIe^ UK rude raw- related education, economics and 
social matriemalics. Q 

Michael Ha^loonian is Supdvisur of 
Social Studies Education for the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Jnstniction; 
Margaret Laughlin is an Associate Pro- 
fessor in Education at the University of 
Wisconsin-Green Bay. 



Rolla Tryon on 
Organizing Instruction 



Stanley P. WronskI 



Rolla M. Tr\'on*s major publication was The Social 
Sciences as School Subjects, Volume XI of the 1 6-volume 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies issued in 
the mid-1930s. In it he never uses the term scope and 
sequence, although he cites numerous examples of courses 
of study used in various states and school districts. One is 
"the pioneer effort" of the Denver schools, which in 1926 
had these topics for the first four grades: 
Grade 1— Home life 
Grade 2— Community life 
Grade 3— Indian life; child life in foreign lands 
Grade 4-~Colonial life; Westward movement 
The remaining middle and junior high school grades in 
Denver contained "unified" social studies. But in grades 
10-12 "no attempt was made to unify" the curriculum; it con- 
sisted of "separate courses in world history, American his- 
tory, American problems, economics and world relations." 

Tr>'on's conception of the nature of the social studies can 
be inft^rreci by his endorsement of the recommendation from 
the influential 1916 Bulletin, The Social Studies in Second- 
ary Education, that instrxiction beorganized "not on the basis 
of the formal social sciences, but on the basis of concrete 
problems of \ ita! importance to society and of immediate 
interest to the pupil." 



If there was any focal point to Tr^'on's concerns about the 
so<:ial studies curriculum, it was his detailed analysis of 
various ways of organizing curricular content. His treatment 
of the pros and cons of such organizational schemes as 
separate subjects, correlation, integration and fusion has 
almost a contemporary ring: 
As long as material from the field of social sciences exists in the 
schools the quest for the most desirable adjustment between 
Ihe subjects composing the field will continue. The day of isola- 
tion is probably gone in theory, even though it still remains 
in practice. The future will probably see more and more 
emphasis on the interrelations of the social sciences. This, of 
course, does not mean that history, political .science, eco- 
nomics, and sociolog>' will necessarily disappear as indepen- 
dent subjects of study in the schocjls. It simply means that as 
independent subjects each will be expected to live other than 
a hermitic life. 

Through Tryon s views on organizing social studies con- 
tent, we can gain a worthwhile perspective on the nature 
and scope of the social studies. His treatment o\ sequence, 
on the other hand, deserves its fate of banishment to educa- 
tional oblivion. 

Stanley P. Wronsid is a Professor Ementus of Michigan Slate 
Universitw 
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A Curriculum for 
Democratic Citizenship 

Shirley H. Engle and Anna Ochoa 



The following article is adapted from "A Curriculum for Dem- 
ocratic Citizenship. " Chapter iV of the forthcoming book 
Social Studies fur a Denioaacy. An Ahernalive View by 
Shirley H. Engle and Anna Ochoa. 

In that work. Chapter I deals with the implications of the 
democratic idea for citizenship education. It notes that citizenship 
t^ucalion in a dema'racv" must be different from citizenship educa- 
tion in autocracy: rather than demanding a passive acceptance of 
authority, democracies must produce citizens who have a reasoned 
commitment to democracy and the capacity for criticisnn. question- 
ing, decision making and acti\'e participation in public affairs. 

Chapter II analyzes the unique characteristics of demcKratic 
citizenship. 

Chapter 111 analyzes and appraises the possibleconlribution to 
democratic citizenship education of seven different, and in some 
ways incongruous, conceptions of citizenship eduuition ;is follows: 

1. The exposition of facts and p,oneralizations (or what is pre- 
sumed to be the facts) selcxrted fro in the social sciences and history 
to be held in memoo'. 

2. The exposition of a [)articular version of these facts and 
generalizations to the exclusion of others for purposes of 
indoctrination. 

3. The exposition of facts and generalizations as in 2 and 3 above 
but organized around topics rather than disciplines. 



4, The critical study and questioning of the fads and gcner,iliza- 
tions presented as the true facts in the sc\ cral disciplines. 

5, The study of social sciences and histoo' by replication of disci- 
plined study. 

6. The focus of the study of disciplines on the solution of scK ial 
problems, past and/or present, to which the disci[>lines r^-late. 

7. The direct study of major social problems. 

The first three conceptions listed are generally approached in the 
expositor^' mode, \ ia textbook and teacher-talk, and thoy generally 
have as their expected end-product knowledge of sptvific facts and 
generalizations, usually to be memorized. In stark contrast, th<: latter 
four conceptions listed are ordinarily approached in the hvpnthetical 
mode and immediate and unquestioned correct answers arc not 
expected, instead, the goal is more general knowledge of t h'^ nature 
of disciplines and disciplined thought, of the problems that cun- 
front disciplined study, and of the problems that cunfujiit s( k iety 
together with intellectual skills needed to study and resoKe such 
problems. 

The curriculum proposed moves away from dept ndeno' on ex- 
position and memorization to the hypothetical study of prublems— 
past and present, both within the disciplines and within ihf society 
at large— as. being the more appropriate way to prepare citizens 
who. In a democracy, are expected to be active decision makers. 

Chapter IV, an excerpt of which follows, is a response to the 
educational needs of democratic citizens. Identified in Chapter II. 



Introduction and Background 

The curriculum that we envision for 
the citizens of a democracy moves away 
from conventional implementations of 
the social studies, based on conceptions 
1, 2 and 3, described above, toward a 
more open-ended and problem-centered 
treatment of the social studies more close- 
ly related lo conceptions S, 6 and 7, 
described above. 

in short, we would mo\ c away from 
the unqualified exposition to sludentsof 
facts taken as truths, whether embodied 
in the social sciences or elsewhere, 
toward the confrontation of young 
citizens with the problems contained in 
the disciplines and in the unfolding of 
society— past, present and future. 



We see the problems of democracy as 
they have developed historically and the 
problems of democratic societies today as 
the appropriate locus for the truly 
disciplined study of democracy. We see 
participation in problem solving as the 
appropriate instructional genre for the 
nurture of citizens w^ho will respect 
democracy and who will be able to make 
the decisions needed for its continued 
development, Wedo not see democracy 
as a way of life that can be transmitted un- 
thinkingly to students, but one that is 
learned as it is questioned, thought about, 
criticized, practiced and improved. 

The key to a curriculum purporting to 
prepare citizens of a democracy is its 
capacity to encourage young citizens to 



think about and make considered deci- 
fions; its content is ne\'cr merely 
remembered without being thought 
about and utilized. This suggests that a 
proposed curriculum must provide a 
more probing treatment of pi"oblems, 
ideas, values and materials, covering 
fewer topics than usual, but going deeper 
into each, and ultimately leaciing to some 
worthwhile conclusions. 

In the light of this general purpose— 
and believing, as we do, that improve- 
ment in the ability of young citizens to 
make intelligent and socially responsible 
decisions is the ultimate goal of the social 
studies, and also believing with Dewey 
( 1 929, pp, ] 87- 1 88) and Bm nor ( 1 9(i5 . p. 
94), that the only way lo learn to resolve 
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|)rnbl('ni.s is lo engage in problem 
solving— we suggest the following guide- 
lines for social studies curriculum 
development: 

1. Tfw curriculum should be confron- 
tational rather than strictly expository. 
It should confront students with im[)or- 
tanl questions and problems for which 
answers are not readily available. The 
study of problems n^eds to be open end- 
ed, in the hypothetical mode(Engle 1972; 
Longslreel 1978). and without the 
pressure for closure on a correct answer.' 

2. The curriculum should be highly 
selective. The topics to be chosen should 
be those having the greatest potential for 
encouraging and supporting thinking, 
and even controversy, about an impor- 
tant social problem, Traditional topics for 
which no such connection can be con- 
ceived should be dropped from the 
curriculum.2 

3. Each unit of instruction should be 
organized around an important prob- 
lem in society that is to be studied to the 
greatest depth possible, given the cir- 
cumstances of schooling, as well as with 
as much independence from the other 
problems selected for study as is 
reasonable. Problems ma^' take the form 
of judgments of the "rightness" or 
'Vrongness" of actions followed about 
imponanl matters in the past and in the 
present; or they may take the form of a 
search for a solution, however tentative, 
of pressing social problems. Variations of 
the first form of problem would be the 
verification of different versions of past 
events or the construction from raw data 
of one's own version of these events. In 
some cases, the very discovery within a 
general state of public uneasi ness or con- 
cern of what the problem is. and why it 
exists, is in itself an important social 
insight. 

4. The curriculum should utilize 
relatively large quantities of data from 
a variety of sources such as history, the 
social sciences, literature and journal- 
ism, OS well OS (and possibly most im- 
portant) from students' first-hand ex- 
periences. In all likelihood, far greater 
quantities of materials would be used 
than is ordinarily possible underground- 
covering techniques. The information 
sought, however, vyould be ut lized as 




evidence in making decisions and would 
not require memorization. 

From these guidelines, a number of im- 
plications flow. The organization of the 
curriculum into units around a small 
number of highly selected topics focusing 
on problems suggests the virtual aban- 
donment, or considerable modification, 
of survey courses such as those typically 
found dealing with United States history, 
that students encounter two and possibly 
three times during their school years- 
courses covering essentially the same 
ground with equal superficiality. It sug- 
gests considerable modification of survey 
courses in geography and the other social 
sciences, which frequently require the 



memorization of the abstract ideas that 
frame a discipline, without sharing with 
students the problems within the 
discipline or the relationship of the 
discipline, if any, to the problems of soci- 
ety. If survey courses are to be utilized at 
all, they need to be slowed down. That is, 
major social problems need to be pursued 
in depth even in a survey course, which 
means that the current time allocation for 
survey courses would have to be ex- 
tended, and the often repetitious 
coverage of such courses avoided. 

In addition, the study of the social 
sciences needs to be approached with an 
attitude of tentativeness; even econo- 
mists, notwithstanding thei r air of certai n- 
ty, have difficulty in agreeing on the 
meaning of any economic event. Prob- 
lems that students themselves experience 
in their own studies and investigations 
are also worthy sources for curriculum 
development. 

Focusing on problems should allow 
greater flexibility in the selection and se- 
quencing of study. To accommodate the 
study of newly developing problems and 
jettison those no longer significant would 
require that the curricular selection of 
social problems be an ongoing process. 
Chronology and the abstract framework 
of disciplines, the usual basis for sequen- 
cing social studies curricula, would not 
necessarily be the best way to handle the 
problem of sequence and certainly 
should not be the only way. An equally 
important approach might be that of cur- 
rency or perceived immediate utility. 
Searching history for the background of 
a recognized social problem may be a 
more effective way to open the study and 
utilization of history than to move 
through history from beginning to end 
with no other reason than to follow a time 
sequence to be held in memory. 

For instance, must we wait to study the 
problem of terroris n, which is on 
everybody's mind at the time this is be- 
ing written, until we reach its temporal 
place in history, when it will be treated 
supet'ficially (if ever), in a survey of U.S. 
or. possibly, world history? 

Terrorism, which is being considered 
today in a state of great emotionalism and 
along with many half-truths, does in fact 
have a long history. It has taken many dif- 
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fcrent forms. It has served many differenl 
purposes. It has been used by many dif- 
ferent peoples includincj, at limes, some 
Americans, It has been used for what are 
perceived lo be honorable purposes as 
well as for dishonorable ones. It has been 
utilized in histoiy by the oppressed to 
escape their oppressors, by the op- 
pressors to keep the oppressed in check, 
and by religious fanatics to destroy those 
seen as enemies. Would not the balanced 
study of this problem be better dealt with 
now when it is on everybody's mind than 
to wait until ils time comes, if ever, in the 
suiA'ey of U.S. or world history? The 
topical approach focused on problems af- 
fords greater opportu nity for teachers and 
students to take charge of the curriculum 
and to make reasonable modifications 
that would render the curriculum more 
relevant to the real world. 

Another implication of this approach 
is the inappropriateness of basing the 
assessment of achievement on the 
measurement of isolated bits of informa- 
tion that can be recalled on short answer 
tests. More appropriate assessment of 
achievement would attempt to deal with 
the degree of comprehension of prob- 
lems, the ability to gather and interpret 
evidence, and mastery of the intellectual 
processes needed in the resolution of 
problems. 

In some respects, the curriculum we 
envision is a modest enough change from 
the traditional curriculum. For instance, 
hea\7 reliance will continue to be placed 
on United States and world history and 
geography. However, the study of history 
and geography will be conducted in a 
very special way. The study will be less 
concerned with memorization. Instead, 
it will be brought to focus on problems, 
past and present, which students will be 
encouraged and helped to think about 
ar^d also to reach decisions about. Fur- 
thermore, the usual content of these sub- 
jects will be broadened and sometimes 
combined with content from other 
discipl i nes and from other fields of study 
to accomplish the broad purpose of be- 
ing fully relevant to society and its prob- 
lems. But with all this, we believe the cur- 
riculum will still be recognized as good 
geography and good history, or possibly, 
better geography and belter history. 



In other respects the curriculum envi- 
sioned will be a daring departure from the 
traditional. Innovations will be suggested 
in response to the problem of how the 
social studies can be made more directly 
and immediately relc\'ant to the real 
world of the citizen. 

Curriculum for Democratic 
Citizenship 

Believing that the educational needs of 
citizens in a democracy should determine 
the content of the social studies cur- 
riculum, we suggest the following cur- 
riculum strands, each of which will be 
developed in some detail.^ 
1. Environmental Sludies. The study of 
the relationship between human beings 



We do not see democracy 
as a way of life that can 
be transmitted unthinkingly 
to students, but one that is 
learned as it is questioned, 
thought about, criticized, 
practiced and improved. 



and the earth and the problems con- 
fronted in developing the best pos.sible 
relationship between them. 

2. InsliiulionQl Studies, The study of the 
full range of social institutions of the 
United States, of their origins and the 
problems that were overcome in their 
development and also the problems that 
attend their further development. 

3. Cultural Studies. Thestudy of selected 
world cultures and of the problems of liv- 
ing more effectively in a world character- 
ized by greater interdependence and vast 
cultural diversity. 

4. Social Problems. The sustained study 
in depth of a few major social problems. 

5. Special Problems in Citizenship. An 
in-depth study of three intellectual prob- 
lems that are basic to intelligent decision 
making in a democracy as follows: 

• How can citizens judge the depend- 
ability of the infornnation they must 
utilize in decision making? 

• How can citizens judge the reliabili- 



ty of the media by which information 
is communicated? 
• How can citizens decide between the 
competing values that are at stake in 
making decisions? 

6, Citizen Internship. Regular participa- 
tion in a civic activity. 

7, Elect ives. 

8, The Hidden Curriculum, 

Environmental Studies 

Environmental studies is the study of 
problems surrounding human useof the 
environment. The study should be 
focused, in each of its parts, on a problem 
that arises out of this relationship. This 
strand should be organized around a 
listing of the important environmental 
problems; the list should be revised from 
time to time to correspond to current 
realities and concerns. 

At this writing, for example, the prob- 
lem of what to do about nuclear waste 
and nuclear fallout from testing nuclear 
weapons may well be our most pressing 
environmental problem locally, national- 
ly and worldwide. But there are other 
issues of almost equal weight such as the 
problem of what to do about industrial 
toxic wastes; the rapidly growing global 
shortage of potable water; the destruction 
of the rain forest and swamp lands so 
essential to ultimate survival on the earth; 
the growing shortage of viable agricultur- 
al soils and related shortages of food that 
confront the peoples of the earth;^ the ex- 
tinction by industrialization of many 
plant and animal forms and the conse- 
quent loss of genetic materials useful to 
science in the further development of the 
earth s resources; or, to cite a moreexotic 
problem that might be of immediate in- 
terest to third graders, what to do about 
the whales. 

This list could be extended many 
times. The questions will change from 
time to time as science discovers new 
truths about the earth, as technology in- 
vents new ways to utilize the earth, and 
as people develop new ways to relate to 
one another. Still, it is to such a list of 
problems that environmental studies 
should continually relate. The goal is that 
young citizens will not only come to 
understand the various ramifications of 
the environmental problem being 
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studied, \ ' thai they will come to ap- 
[)reciate tht seriousness of the problem 
and enlist in doing something sensible 
about it. 

Obviously geography can |)lay an im- 
portant role in furnishing the materials for 
thinking about such problems as those 
listed above. However, this is not the 
study of geography for its own sake, but 
geographic information brought im- 
mediately to use in thinking about a 
significant problem. Remembering the 
products of the nations of the world is of 
little benefit and is quickly forgotten 
unless one puts this information to use in 
thinking about a serious problem such as 
that faced currently by the United Stales 
concerning its unfavorable balance of 
trade. Furthermore, such a list will prob- 
ably be out of date by the time it is 
memorized. 

Progression from grade to grade may 
be based on selecting problems for tugher 
grade levels thai are more difficult or 
more comprehensive than problems 
studied at lower grade levels. For exam- 
ple, what to do about whales is not real- 
ly a simple problem; it can be expanded 
to encompass the ecological crisis of the 
whole universe. But it is not as complex 
as the problem of how to reconcile the 
seeming need of advancing nations for 
technological development on a large 
sccle, and the tendency of those same na- 
tions to produce unmanageable quan- 
tities of toxic waste that is spread over the 
lands and waters of the world. 

In the process of assigning problems for 
study to particular grade levels, we 



should studiously avoid the firllon that 
children rannot deal with problems at 
any acceptable level until they have a vast 
background of memorized knowledge of 
geography, Such memorized knowledge, 
superficially learned because it is not 
used immediately, is quickly forgotten 
and students are no more ready to deal 
with problems than they were in the first 
place. We will have only wasted precious 
time and the considerable intellectual 



Terrorism, which is being 
considered today in a 

state of great emotionalism 
and along with many 
half-truths, does in fact 
have a long history. 



resources of even ouryoungest students. 

To the extent that the discipline cm 
geography will be the primary sou^-ce of 
information for studying environmental 
problems, it must be expanded to include 
elements of geology, astronomy, and 
possibly paleontology, as well as some 
aspects of biology, ecolog>'. physical an- 
thropolog)' and climatology. Information 
should be readily sought, wherever it 
may reside, that will throw light on our 
environmental problems. 

Institutional Studies 

Institutional studies probes the origins 
and the present circumstances of the 



liroad range of social institutions of the 
United Slates, including the study of the 
problems that nriet as these institu- 
tions developed and the problems that 
are being faced in their further develop- 
ment. The study is an attempi to move 
beyond the superficial, one-event-after- 
another u nderstanding of our demcK'rary 
exhibited by so many citizens, and to 
achieve instead a more fundamental 
understanding of our most important in- 
stitutions and the problems that confront 
them. It is intended to in\'olve the you ng 
citizen in a meaningful defense and im- 
provement of democratic institutions, 
somewhat along the li nes suggested more 
than 40 years ago by Harr>' Elmer Barnes: 
The real friends of the American way of 
life are those who recognize and fearless- 
ly reveal the ob\ ious danger signals that 
are evident on ever>' side, and who seek 
10 eliminate I he threat to our social order 
while there is lime and opjiKniuni- 
ty , . . .The real menace to our civiliza- 
lion is 10 be found In Ihosewho insist on 
living in a "fools paradise'" of smug con- 
ceit and compliancy, ccjnducting a sort 
of "sit down strike" agauisl inlelligm e 
and insisting that nothing is wrong in ihe 
best of all possible worlds. (Barnes 1 9-12. 
p. \'iv) 

The study of U.S. social institutions 
might be roughly divided into the folloW' 
ing categories: 

1 . Institutions that express and protect 
the fundamental freedom of the 
United States, the rights and beliefs 
that underlie all institutional 
arrangements 

2. Economic institutions 
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3. Political institutions 

4. Institutions that define our relation- 
ship to other peoples of the world 

5. Institutions that exist primarily in the 
private sector as the family, religious 
groups and social groups of all kinds. 

The study of institutions would focus 
at all times on the hard questions that 
confront institutional development in the 
United States today— always, of course, 
in the light of institutional history and the 
nation's democratic aspirations. By hard 
questions, we mean questions that are ac- 
tually problems because there is no cer- 
tain and immediately obvious answer 
and because decisions must be made, if 
tentatively, about them. They may be 
open issues in the society at the time they 
are studied. 

For instance, in the case of fundamen- 
tal rights and beliefs (to which the study 
of history of the American Revolutionary 
Period would contribute much useful in- 
formation), such questions as the follow- 
ing might be used to give focus to the 
study: What does it mean to be free? What 
does it .nean to have freedom of one's 
person or freedom of one's home? What 
does it mean to have freedom of the press, 
or freedom of speech, or freedom of 
religion? Which of these freedoms are the 
most basic or important? Are there limits 
to the exercise of any of these freedoms? 
Who has the right to limit one's freedom? 
For which of these freedoms, if any, 
would you lay down your life? In what 
ways, if any, has the nature of our 
freedoms changed since the Revolu- 
tionary Period? 

Do you think all citizens of the United 
States are equally free? Are the poor as 
free as the rich? Are minority groups as 
free as the majority? Are the uneducated 
as free as the educated? To whom or what 
would you turn for an enumeration of 
your freedoms? How can we decide when 
our freedoms are being violated? What do 
we really mean when we say we are the 
"land of the free"? what do we mean 
when we say that we will defend the 
freedom for which our forefathers fought 
and died? Would the Founding Fathers 
likely be concerned about the state of 
freedom in the United States today? 

What are the most bothersome prob- 
lems of freedom before the country 



today? (A selected list might include the 
conflict between the idea of religious 
freedom and compulsor>' school prayer; 
the conflict between freedom of the press 
and censorship in the guise of protecting 
national security;^ the conflict between 
the idea that citizens may do what they 
want with their property and the right of 
the citizen to be protected from toxic 
waste dumped over our land and water 
by industrial corporations and others; 
and the conflict over whether it is con- 
stitutional to establish quotas to insure 
that the hiring and firing practices of 
employers do not discriminate against 
the members of any minority groups.) 
How do you think the founders would 



By hard questions, we 
mean questions that are 
actually problems because 
there is no certain and 
immediately obvious 
answer and because 
decisions must be made, if 
tentatively, about them. 



have resolved such problems? How do 
you think they should be resolved today? 

In the case of economic institutions (to 
which the study of the history of the Post- 
Revolutionary Period would make im- 
portant contributions), such questions as 
the following might be the focus: What 
are the most basic economic institutions 
in the United States? Which of the follow- 
ing has had most to do with the develop- 
ment of these institutions: the hard work 
of individuals wanting to improve their 
economic lot; an open land of rich natural 
resources: the help of the government in 
building major industries, such as rail- 
roads, waterways, air transport, and ir- 
rigation dams and canals; provision by 
the government of the infrastructure of 
the nation s industry, such as highways 
and postal service; foreign investors; im- 
migration; a seemly insatiable market in 
Europe for exports; governmental regula- 
tion of business practices and trade; wars 
and/or avoidance of international en- 



tanglements; or free public education? If 
all,' in what order of importance? What 
are the relationships between them? To 
what extent, if at all, is it a misreading of 
U.S. history to propose that the role of 
government in the economy should be 
minimized? 

Is economic disharmony or conflict 
good or bad in each of thefollowing cases: 
the struggle between organized labor and 
employer for the control of industry; the 
struggle between those who believe in 
unlimited free enterprise and those who 
believe the government should regulate 
industry to protect the rights of labor and 
the consumer; and conflict between dif- 
ferent sections of the country for 
economic advantage? 

How are we to meet the economic 
problems that beset our country today, for 
example, unprecedented levels of 
unemployment and poverty at the same 
time that many are better off than ever 
before; a growing unfavorable balance of 
trade; increasing indebtedness, both 
public and private: agricultural bankrupt- 
cy; declining efficiency of basic industries 
like steel, electronics and automobiles in 
the face of stiff foreign competition; the 
problem of how to control, if at all, the ac- 
tivities of multinational corporations; a 
circular economy that rotates between 
boom and bust; neglect of the public sec- 
tor, which includes schools, roads, public 
parks, and welfare; and an unprece- 
dented problem of pollution. 

In a similar vein, the problems that at- 
tend the other groups of institutions 
would need to be identified and used as 
a guide for study. For instance, an impor- 
tant question that might be raised as we 
study political institutions would be, what 
should we do, if anything, in the light of 
our history as a democracy to change a 
governing system in which it now costs 
a single congressman or senator millions 
of dollars, paid by those who expect 
favors from the government in exchange 
for their support, to mn for office (see The 
Washington Spectator, February 15. 
1986, and Harpers, July 1982)? What 
should we do. if anything, to change a 
law-making system in which highly paid 
lobbyists, who outnumber congressmen 
in Washington by nearly 20 to 1, play 
such a decisive role in determining 
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legislation? (See Time, March 3. 1986, 
among many other places, for informa- 
tion on lobbying in Vv^ashington.) Equal- 
ly compelling questions could no doubt 
be identified upon which to focus the 
study of other groups of our national 
institutions. 

Obviously United States history is a 
primary source of information for the 
study of such questions as those posed 
above. This is true despite the importance 
of current periodical material suggested. 
Some will say that this approach presents 
nothing really new, that institutional 
studies is just a new name for the study 
of United States history. But those who 
say this have missed the critical point. 
The study of the period of the American 
Revolution for iStance, takes on an en- 
tirely differenv 'ature when it is focused 
on the resolution of such a question as 
Oliver and Newmann posed in their 
Public Issues Series unit on the American 
Revolution (Oliver and Newmann 1967) 
when they asked "Who had the best 
grounds for refusing to obey their legally 
constituted government, the Minutemen 
at Concord or the blacks at Pettus 
Bridge?" 

The question posed that is very close 
to events today as well as Revolutionary 
times requires a far nnore serious and 
meaningful study of history than is or- 
dinarily the case in survey courses in 
United States history. Furthermore, the 
skill called into play is that of thinking 
rather than just remembering. 

But. if United States history is used to 
explore questions such as those posed 
above, it needs to be a very different ki nd 
of history— a history both wide and deep. 
It needs to encompass myriads of facts 
and not just a selected few. It needs to 
honestly expose the problems of inter- 
pretation and the problems of verification 
that confront the historian. It needs to af- 
ford the opportunity to consider alter- 
native versions of history. 

In short, it should provide young 
citizens with the opportunity to think 
about the history of our democracy and 
to think about its problems in the light of 
that history. The continuing purpose 
would be to enlist young citizens in work- 
ing to prese.v'e and improve the 
democratic institutions they have in- 



herited from their elders, and to do this 
with the fullest possible understanding of 
the origins and problems of those 
institutions. 

Obviously this kind of historical treat- 
ment cannot be the ordinary textbook 
variety. It needs to include both broader 
and deeper versions of events. Quite 
aside from all the other problems that 
beset textbook publication, textbook ver- 
sions of events are ordi narily too narrow 
in scope, too shallow in their treatment 
of events, too parsimonious in providing 
detail and too preoccupied with merely 
chronicling a highly select set of events 
to be remembered. It is not this kind of 
mastery of events that the active 



But, if United States history 
is used to explore 
questions such as those 
posed above, it will need 
to be a very different kind 
of history. 



democratic citizen needs, but a much 
deeper and more involved grasp of the 
meaning of democratic institutions useful 
to the challenges of citizenship. If text- 
books are to be used a\ all. generous 
references should be made to content 
written by historians writipg as historians 
rather than as textbook writers. 

Not only will the historical content 
used in this curriculum be different than 
that ordinarily used because it will probe 
more deeply into the background and 
problems of social institutions, but. even 
more important, the way in which that 
content is used will be starkly different 
from that ordinarily displayed by the 
mere exposition of textbook material. 
The purpose of study is more to make fac- 
tual and moral judgments on events than 
merely to remember them. 

As Henry Steele Commanger has 
brilliantly argued in his essay "Should 
Historians Make Moral Judgments?" 
(Commanger 1966), history is not so 
much to be remembered as to be judged. 
Quite aside from the argument that has 
ranged among, historians since history 



was first written by Herodotus. 
Thucydides. Livy and Plu{r<' h as to 
whethei historians pass judgme, on the 
events they record, the usefulness of 
historical writing to the citizens comes in 
their efforts to pass moral judgment on 
the events in history. Students of social 
institutions are best instructed by 
historical writings when they place 
themselves in the position of passing 
moral judgment on the events in history. 
As Carl Becker once argued. "Every man 
must be his own historian" (Becker 1936), 
or as Commanger puts it. "The assump- 
tion behind the expectation that the 
historian should make our moral judg- 
ment for us is that the reader has no mind 
of his own. nor moral standard, no 
capacity to exercise judgment. . . .Are 
those mature enough to read serious 
history really so obtuse that they cannot 
draw conclusions from the facts that are 
submitted to them?" (Commanger 1966. 
p. 93). 

Since the making of moral judgments 
is the most basic of all functions of the 
citizens of a democracy, we would con- 
tinually cast students in the role of mak- 
ing judgments about events rather than 
merely remembering them. Therefore 
such questions as the following are ap- 
propriate in the serious study of social in- 
stitutions: Was the violence and terror 
perpetrated on loyalists during the 
Revolution justified in the cause of 
freedom? Was the forced ejection of 
Native Americans from lands they had 
occupied for centuries right or wrong? 
Was there a better way to have dealt with 
the conflict between the Indians and the 
settlers? Were John Brown and his 
followers at Harper s Ferry justified in kill- 
ing people in their effort to free the slaves? 
Were the oppressive measures taken to 
keep workers from organizing and strik- 
ing at Haymarket Square right or wrong? 
How might the conflict between workers 
and their employers have been more fair- 
ly settled? Did the people out of work dur- 
ing the Great Depression deserve help 
from the government? 

By no means to be ignored in the study 
of social institutions in-depth is the con- 
tribution of great works of literature, art. 
music and journalism. Great humanistic 
works are more likely than historians to 
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In 1974, the late Edgar Wesley— teacher, professor, author, 
a founder of the National Council for the Social Studies i n 
1921 and activist in the social studies movement for more 
than half a century— visited James Barth and meat Purdue 
University. Edgar was willing to commit his memories to 
tape and in two days we were able to record enough to create 
a 1 50-page typescript, which proved to be an extremely valu- 
able document— especially because Wesley commented at 
length on his durable definition of the social studies. 

The definition— that the social studies was the social 
sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes— had appeared 
in his famous textbook Teaching Social Studies in the High 
School. Within a short period, it was regarded by many in 
the profession as definitive. It was also to become the bane 
of his later existence. As Wesley expressed to us, his defini- 
tion— which he admitted was a simplification and only part 
of the truth— was most unfortunately taken literally. Social 
studies, he told us, was erroneously interpreted to be nothing 
more than the concepts of the social sciences, watered down 
for use in public school classrooms. 

Expanding on this, Wesley's memories went back to 1921 
when he, Earleand Harold Rugg, Edgar Dawson, Howard 



Wilson, Mary Kelty and others created NCSS. In 1934, when 
he was selected president-elect, "we really clarified and 
almost agreed on the function of the NCSS." The NCSS, Presi- 
dent Howard V/ilson argued at that time, "is not to promote 
the teaching of economics. It's not the promotion of the 
teaching [of] sociology. And it's certainly not the promotion 
of teaching [of] history." 

What then, according to Wesley speaking in 1974, was the 
social studies? The social studies arises out of the need to 
help young people integrate human experience and human 
knowledge. The social studies— far from being nromiscu- 
ous and unintegrated collection of information and data- 
was created to help humans cope with the historically new 
and bewildering social problems ushered in by the industrial 
revolution. In Wesley's own words, taken from the third 
edition of his text. 
The teacher who can skillfully and judiciously assist the 
students to reach intelligent altitudes and decisions on con- 
troversial issues is performing not only an educative but a 
social function of the greatest significance. 

5. Samuel Shermis is a Professor in the Department of Educa- 
tion at Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana. 



capture the broad meaning of events and 
to emphasize the moral issues that are 
embodied in them. Historians are often 
too engrossed in establishing the facts ob- 
jectively, and little time is left for them to 
speculate about the broad meaning of the 
facts. The authors of great humanistic 
works are concerned about the facts, to 
be sure, but they are more concerned 
with passing moral judgments on history 
and on graspi ng the meaning they might 
hold for the future. Through subjective 
reasoning they are able to discover truths 
that are obscure to the more scientific ap- 
proach of the historian. By engaging in 
creative imagination they are able to 
bring fresh points of view to the meaning 
of events. Great breakthroughs in thought 
occur in this way as, for instance, the 
writings of Thomas Paine and James Otis 
on democracy. Democracy was born as 
an idea, one that was imagined before it 
became a faltering reality. Many of our 



social problems today require such imag- 
ination for their solution. 

Great humanistic works are likely to 
have a moral focus. The humanist is apt 
to take sides, to cast a judgment on what 
in history is most valuable, on what is 
good or on needs to be changed in 
human society. Great humanistic works 
afford models for the citizen in the mak- 
ing of such moral judgments that are real- 
ly at the heart of every social problem. 
These models are indeed an important 
resource for citizenship education. In a 
social studies curriculum dedicated to 
learning the intellectual skills of problem 
solving, the great humanistic works 
should be taken as an integral part of the 
content. 

For instance, how more succinctly 
could one begin the study of the institu- 
tion surrounding human slavery in the 
United States than to read Harriet 
Beecher Slowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin or 



Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of 
Courage? Or, if a somewhat more 
scholariy version of history is preferred, 
Bruce Catton's A Stillness at Appomatoxl 
How better could one be introduced to 
the crises in U.S. economic and political 
institutions and to the issues that arose 
during the Depression than by reading 
John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wroth? 

American literature, art, music and 
journalism are rich sources of moral com- 
mentary on the progress of our social in- 
stitutions. From the likes of Washington 
Irving, James Fenimore Cooper and 
Thomas Paine in colonial times to 
modern writers such as Gore Vidal, 
William L. Shirer. Saul Bellows and 
James Michener, people of letters have 
had much to say about the moral quality 
of our institutions. It is obvious that a well- 
stocked school library is an inestimably 
valuable resource for in-depth study of 
our social institutions. 
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Cultural Studies 

Cultural studies involve the study of 
differing cultures; of why people of dif- 
ferent regions, historical backgrounds, 
nationalities and ethnic groups grow up 
differently, of how we can live usefully in 
a world of differing cultures; of how, 
despite cultural differences, peoples of 
var>'ing cultures share profound human 
similarities; or of how we turn cultural dif- 
ferences into assets for bettering the liv- 
ing conditions of people within our own 
country and the world. 

Questions upon which cultural studies 
may focus include: Why do peoples of dif- 
ferent nations, regions, historical 
backgrounds, etc., grow up differently, 
behave in different ways, believe dif- 
ferently? Can you accept the reasonable- 
ness of these differences? Do you know 
of any people whose beliefs and ways of 
behaving are so different from your own 
that you cannot accept the reasonable- 
ness of their difference? In what respects? 
Can you identify similarities between 
these people and yourself? 

Of the nnajor cultural groups in the 
world, for which ones do you have most 
difficulty accepting differences? For 
which do you have least difficulty accept- 
ing differences? Suppose a cultural group 
exhibits behavior that flies in the face of 
your most cherished bel^sfs. How should 
you behave toward them? Suppose they 
are fellow citizens of the United States. 
How should you behave toward them? 

With what cultural groups in the world 
could the people of the United States most 
easily identif>', possibly thinking of them 
as allies or friends? What should the 
policy of the United States be toward such 
cultures? What should our policy be 
toward groups with which we find it dif- 
ficult or impossible to identify? 

What do you think are the most press- 
ing problems f aci ng the world's people to- 
day? How would you rank the following- 
problems in importance: fear of nuclear 
war; religious differences; pollution of the 
world s environment; insufficient food for 
the v;orld's starvi ng peoples; restrictions 
on the free exchange of goods throughout 
theworld?Takingcultural differences in- 
to account, where is the point that the 
resolutions of these problems might best 
begin? 



It is fairly obvious that world history 
will be a major source of information for 
answering such questions, but it should 
be equally obvious that the study of world 
history from a textbook for the sole pur- 
pose of remembering the chronology of 
events in the history of nations will not 
be adequate. The history utilized must 
present a much more sweeping view of 
the world— the way it has been treated by 
such historian^ as Arnold Toynbee, Will 
and Ariel Durant, H.G. Wells and William 
McNeill. Students will need to be helped 




and encouraged to read history, not to 
memorize it, but rather to use it to throw 
a light on important questions or even to 
enjoy it. History should be read in the 
manner suggested by the noted English 
historian Christopher Hill, who said, 
"Any serious history deal* with ques- 
tions The narrative can be rear- 
ranged but the true originality of the 
historian lies in identifying questions that 
seem new to us . . . .This would help to 
explain why history has to be rewritten 
in every generation "(Hill 1983,947-48). 

Obvious, too, is the usefulness of 
materials from anthropology and 
sociology to promote an understanding 
of cultural differences. Optimally a 
historical study of cultural differences 
could pause at some point to study in- 
depth, as the anthropologist would study 
them, a few selected cu Itu res for a clearer 
idea of how cultural differences develop. 
The same argument that was presented 
earlier for the study of institutions can be 
advanced here for including materials 
from the humanities in any serious study 
of cultures. 



Social Problems 

Social problems include the study in- 
depth of one major social problem in each 
year of the social studies program, grades 
3 through 10.^ The purpose of this strand 
in the curriculum is threefold. 
1, To give young citizens a foot up in 
knowledge about the major problems 
confronting society, such as the 
worldwide environmental crises, the 
threat of nuclear war, the underem- 
ployment of human resources and 
the resultant widespread poverty, and 
to help students more clearly under- 
stand the issues at stake in the prob- 
lems studied, provide them with 
bodies of information that relate to the 
problem, and provide them with the 
opportunity to do some systematic 
thinking about possible solutions 
with respect to the problem. 
To give students experience in deal- 
ing with major social problems much 
as intelligent adults are expected to 
deal with them. When they graduate 
into adulthood, they will not only be 
informed about them but will have 
already been enlisted in the effort to 
work out solutions. 
3. To emphasize the relevance oi other 
work under progress in the social 
studies by studying a major social 
problem each year, rather than at the 
end of the social studies program. 
Thus students will be able to see more 
clearly why they are studying en- 
vironmental, institutional and 
cultural problems and should ap- 
proach these strands in the cur- 
riculum with greater purpose. It will 
provide the glue that connects all 
parts of the social studies program. It 
will no longer be quite so necessary 
to lamely claim that we are studying 
these subjects because we will need 
them someday when we are adults. 
Bec^'Mse we believe so strongly that the 
ability to make intelligent decisions in the 
resolution of social problems is the 
ultimate goal of the social studies— and 
because we believe with Bruner, who 
said, "1 have never seen anybody im- 
prove in the art and technique of inquiry 
by any means other than engaging in in- 
quiry" (Bruner 1965, 94), and accept the 
corollary that problem-solving ability is 
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be.st learned by engaging in problem 
solving— v» e are led to the conclusion that 
problem solving, in all of its varieties, 
should be omnipresent in the social 
studies curriculum. We are also led to 
conclude that the major social concerns 
of the society shoula be likewise omni- 
present in (he curriculum, for the^e are 
the concerns around which all of the cur- 
riculum will continually coalesce. These 
concerns feed into and are constantly fed 
by everything else we do in the cur- 
riculum. They are not matters to be left 
to some distant future. 

To meet, in so far as possible, all of 
these purposes, we propose that one ma- 
jor social problem be studied for an ex- 
tended period in a school, in all of the 
depth viiat we can m.uster, on one occa- 
sion each year in each social studies 
classroom at every grade level. 

Great strength would accrue to such an 
effort if all classes could be engaged in the 
study in the same time frame with the 
principal of the school serving as the 
leader. Tremendous strength would be 
added to the study if other departments 
in the school— especially science, 
language arts and fine arts— could be 
enlisted in the study, as well as parents 
and the community at large. Full advan- 
tage should be taken of the adult 
resources in the community such as 
adults with special expertise in the area 
of concern being studied, adult periodical 
collections in public libraries and 
elsewhere, community groups with 
special interest in the area of concern, and 
public interest groups and citizens and 
parents willing to talk with youngsters 
about their concerns. 

The study in-depth each year of one 
major social problem should provide 
young citizens with the sobering ex- 
perience of studying something in school 
about which the whole community, as 
well as their teachers, are genuinely con- 
cerned. We would risk the possibility that 
such an experience would set a serious 
tone for more thoughtful engagement by 
young citizens in all of the work, both 
within and outside the social studies, that 
they are pursuing in school. 

A one-year, oneday-a-week internship 
in some useful social or 'vic enterprise 
is a natural progression from thinking 



about to actually working on resolving 
social problems as outlined above. The 
internship would be looked upon as a 
transition experience from neophyte to 
adult citizenship. Through the internship, 
young citizens upon graduation would 
already be involved in what might well 
become their life specialty as a citizen. 
Useful volunteer work, without pay or 
credit but required for graduation, can be 
sought with a service, political, civic or 
other interest group. Internees would be 
supervised by a teacher in the school with 
whom they would also meet regularly to 
ponder and appraise their experiences. 




Special Studies 3n Citizenship 

The explosion of knowledge, the 
parallel explosion of the means of com- 
munication together with the unsettling 
of values due to an extraordinary ac- 
celeration of change, have heaped ex- 
traordinary responsibilities on citizens to 
know w^ jn they are well informed and 
to know what values are at stake. 
Paradoxica' ^ it may seem, it is more dif- 
ficult today 10 know and to know that 
what one is being told is really true than 
it was 50 years ago when the quantity of 
knowledge available lor absorption into 



the mind was much less, and when the 
value choices to be made were fewer and 
far simpler. 

Likewise the mushrooming of the 
means of communication has opened up 
tremendous opportunities to become bet- 
ter informed but just as tremendous 
possibilities of having our thoughts con- 
trolled by charlatans of all kinds- 
politicians, religious leaders, spokesper- 
sons of special interests and the like who 
try to control what we think by 
manipulating our opinions through the 
media. Thus Marcos in the Philippines, 
despite 20 years of the most unimagin- 
able corrupt and brutal leadership, almost 
won reelection because he controlled 
Philippine radio and television stations 
while his reform-minded opposition 
could only shout to the crowds within 
their hearing on street corners. While the 
successes of U.S. institutions have been 
made possible in part by a free press, 
today the news media is, to a con- 
siderable extent, controlled by the rich. 
The viewpoint of the poor is difficult to 
hear. 

Likewise in the face of an unprece- 
dented rate of change, traditional values 
are being called into question. The whole 
civil rights movement, which began in 
the 1960s, is a case in point. What was 
seen as equitable treatment of blacks and 
o^.her minorities became a ver>' con- 
troversial matter. In some cases, tradi- 
tional values, held innocently in the past, 
now seem to be in conflict— for instance, 
freedom of the press and secrecy in the 
conduct of governmental business in the 
name of national security. The number 
of such conflicts between values have 
multiplied many times in recent years. 

These conditions impress upon us the 
need to help young citizens of a 
democracy— whose opinions are sup- 
posed to be informed, well reasoned, and 
responsive to time-honored values— to 
wade through the maze of information 
and conflicting value claims that are 
thrust upon them from every side, to 
learn to sort out the wheat from the chaff. 
Our purpose would not be to tell them 
what to think but rather to help them 
develop the understanding and skill to 
decide for themselves what is and what 
is not credible. 
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Three groups of questions would guide 
this study. The first group, epistemologi- 
cqIxxx nature, would ask such questions 
as: What is knowledge? What does it 
mean to say that one knows? What is 
evidence? What is proof? Are there dif- 
ferent ways of knowing? How does proof 
differ under different ways of knowing? 



As Henry Steele Commanger 
has brilliantly argued in his 
essay "Should Historians 
Make Moral Judgments?" 
history is not so much 
to be remembered as to 
be judged. 



Which way of knowing is most depend- 
able? How can one determine the depen- 
dability of claims to knowledge of a 
scholar in some field of study, a witness 
to an e\ ent, an expert in some line of 
endeavor, a textbook account, a propo- 
nent of some religious doctrine, a political 
speaker, a news report, an editorial? What 
is dependable evidence as proof in each 
case? 

The second group, having to do with 
communicalions, would ask such ques- 
tions as: What are the various purposes 
of the media— for example to inform, to 
weigh alternatives, to persuade, to ex- 
hort? How can we judge the dependabili- 
ty of what we read, or hear, or are told in 
the newspaper, over the radio, over 
television, in a textbook, in a political 
speech and the like? How can one detect 
the use cf media to distort or misrepresent 
the truth? In a political campaign how 
does one decide who and what to 
believe? 

The third group, ralues, would raise 
such questions as: What do 1 value most? 
Are there good reasons for valuing highly 
each of the values dear to me? How can 
I know that what 1 value are good values? 
Can 1 arrange my values from (he most 
important to those of less importance? 
What do 1 do when two or more of my 
values seem lo be in conflict? 

Queslions like these need to be raised 



from time to time in many subjects that 
students study in school, in science, 
mathematics and language arts as well as 
in the social studies. Good teaching 
directed toward asking these kinds of 
meaningful questions could hardly be 
conducted without some awareness on 
the part of teachers and students of the 
nature of dependable knowledge and of 
the nature of evidence of proof, 
Memoritor teaching, which we reject, 
tends to sweep such questions under the 
rug. Students are supposed to remember 
the correct, bi-i not necessarily the true, 
answer and they are never to question 
why. They are simply supposed to 
believe what they are told. 

But even with teaching throughout the 
curriculum that emphasizes a question- 
ing and thoughtful response by students 
to the information presented to them, a 
special need still exists to study th^.^ prob- 
lem of knowing and valuing, indepen- 
dently and in-depth, if students are to 
learn to cope with today's world of instant 
communication and a rapidly changing 
knowledge base. 

Studies have indicated that children 
spend as much time each day watching 
television as they spend in school. Many 
educators recognize that television is a 
tremendous force in the child's learning, 
a force that may have either positive or 
negative consequences,^ The student 
may become a critical view^er or a patsy 
to be exploited by anyone who has a good 
"Madison Avenue" line. Students need 
help with this problem just as they need 
help in becoming more critical textbook 
readers and more discerning citizens. 

The best of all worlds in this connec- 
tion would be for the social studies 
department— in coordination with other 
departments in the school equally in- 
terested in developing more critical think- 
ing, listening, reading, viewing and valu- 
ing skills— to provide a jointly sponsored 
course in knowing, communicolion and 
ualuing to be offered approximately mid- 
way through the middle school, 

Electives 

The purpose of the electives .'Strand 
would be to afford the opportunity for 
students to study in some depth the 
methods by which social scientists, in- 



cluding historians, arrive at dependable 
knowledge about human affairs. Elec- 
tives would include one-year courses in 
economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology and journalism. The em- 
phasis would be placed on the nature of 
the discipline rather than on its findings, 
although the nature of a discipline might 
be illustrated by allusion to some of its 
more important findings or key assump- 
tions. There would be the opportunity to 
engage in some laboratory practice in 
each discipline as, for instance, the 
writing of a short historical account, the 
conduct of a simple sociological survey, 
the study of a group as an anthropologist 
would study it, or the reporting of a 
significant event. All students would be 
expected and encouraged but not re- 
quired to complete one such elective. 

The Hidden Curriculum 

If commitment to democratic prin- 
ciples is to be an outcom.e of the educa- 
tion of citizens, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that the school offer a good example 
of respect for democracy. There are two 
aspects of setting such a good example in 



The school should never 

underestimate the 
willingness of students 
to participate in their 
own governance. 



the school. The most obvious is that the 
school itself must be governed democra- 
tically. We lose our case for democracy 
when students can easily perceive that 
the school is run autocratically. School 
rules, like laws, should be fair and 
reasonable and students should be 
helped lo understand the reasons for 
them. They should have a voice in the 
enactment of school rules. Governance 
should never be arbitrary or blatantly 
coercive. The school should never 
underestimate the willingness of students 
(o participate in their own governance. As 
in adult society, the rights of the minori- 
ty in the school setting should be faithful- 
ly respected. 
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Democracy is also exemplified in the 
school by the respect shown by teachers 
for intellectual honesty. Democratic 
teaching should be carried on in the full 
light of day with full respect for the can- 
nons of objectivity suggested above. And 
full respect must be given to the in- 
telligence of students to think for them- 
selves. Pressure tactics, being less than 
candid, talking down to students, or us- 
ing the classroom to propagandize are all 
completely out of character with 
democracy and must never be employed 
if students are expected to develop a deep 
commitment to democracy. Teachers 
must exhibit in their own behavior not 
only respect for the intelligence of the 
students but also faith in the method of 
intelligence and reason. 

Notes 

' The argument for the use of the hypothetical mode 
over the expository- in the study of social content was most 
succinctly presented by Jerome Bruner in Knowing. 
Essays torthe Left Wonc/ (New York: Atheneum. 1965). 
81-%. This idea was largely responsible for spawning the 
whole New Social Studies movement. 

^ Support for the in-deplh study of a few topics over the 
necessarily su perf icial coverage of nia ny topics is lent by 
the following authors. Alfred North Whitehead, who. in 
Aims of Education (New York: Macmlllan. 1939), 1-2. 
warned of the uselessnessand. above all, the harmful ef- 
fects, "of receiving into the mind. ' inert ideas, that is. ideas 
thai are received into the mind without being utilized or 
tested or thrown into fresh combinations: Gunnar Myrdal 
in the appendix of his book. The American Dilemma{tsew 
York: Harper and Bro.. 1944). 1052-1053. observed that 
to narrate history strarghl without stopping to consider the 
assumptions, implied or explicit, and the qualifierschosen 
by the historians without considering other scholarly ver- 
sions of the events being described is tantamount to in- 
doctrination: Richard H. Brown, historian at the Newberry 
Library. Director of the Amherst Project, published a 
number of units in which he demonstrated the feasibili- 
ty of s'udying a few significant episodes by what he called, 
"postholing.'and studyingthemindeplhasan alternative 
to the survey course in United States history: many of the 
projects in the New Social Studies movement of the 1960s 
and 1970s were based on the principle of in-depth study 
of a relatively small number of topics; recently. Fred M. 
Newmann in "Priorities for the Future: Toward a Com- 
mon Agenda. " Social Education 50 (April/May 1986). 
240-2 5l). recognized the replacement of coverage with in- 
deplh study as a primary need in the field. 

^ The authors were greally influenced in their choice 
of strands by the Ideas of Harry S. Broudy. B. Othaniel 
Smith and Joe R. Burnett who. in Democracy and Ex- 
cettcnce in American Secondary Education (Chicago: 
Rand McNally. 1%4). 159-274. suggested a classification 
of knowledge for purposes of instruction similar in some 
respects to the one being proposed in this work 

* According to Peter Drucker. in an article written for 
a recent issue of Foreign Affairs (reported in Time 
Magazine. April 7. 1986. i^). there is nolonger a problem 
of the number of people to be fed outstripping the food 
supply. The problem lies rather in the economy of finan* 
ctaUlow. This illustrateshowquickly the nature of social 
problems may change. 



^ The arithors were somewhat itifluenced in proposing 
this strand by the Broudy, Smith atui Burtiett work cited 
inNotf3 AsimilArpropos.M wasmatfcinthiswork (Ibid. 
231-243.) The setninal work on thinking about a sociril 
problem is by R. Bruce Raup. George E A.xtelle. Kenneth 
D Bonne and B Othaniel Smith, entitled T/ie /niprot/C- 
nwnt of Practical Intelligence. The Central TaskofEduca- 
(ion (New York: Harper and Bro . 1913) 

An entire issue of the Center Magazine has been 
devoted to the problem of intelligence and secrecy in an 
open society; see Vol. XIX. No. 2, March/April 1986. 

^ In two recent books. Teaching As a Conserving Acltiity 
(1979) and The Disappearance of Childhood{m2}{bo\h 
New York. Delcorte Press). Neil Postman has pointed out 
the deleterious effects of mass media in the education of 
children. 
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Social Education for 
Social Transformation 

William B. Stanley and Jack L. Nelson 



A democratic civic culture, and the 
active participation of individu- 
als in the continuing improve- 
ment of the society, is the basic rationale 
for this proposed social education curric- 
ulum. This rationale assumes that people 
are capable of self-governance, that a 
democratic society must be open to 
criticism and divergent viewpoints, that 
schooling has a responsibility to be con- 
sistent with social ideals, and that certain 
values will be of central focus in social im- 
provement. These values include justice 
and equality, which become grounding 
points for a social education whose ra- 
tionale incorporates a concern for social 
transformation. There are some further 
assumptions that underlie this rationale 
and deserve articulation. 

First, schools have not been and never 
will be neutral in regard to social, politi- 
cal, economic and cultural values. These 
values are the basis for schooling itself, 
and are often expressed in broad state- 
ments of educational goals, In a society 
like the United States, the development 
of a democratic civic culture is among 
these broad educational aims; this re- 
quires a populace with the knowledge 
and wisdom to participate actively in the 
continuing improvement of the society 
and presumes that schools can provide 
the essential conditions for this learning. 

For schools, and thus for social educa- 
tion, those essential conditions include 
the consideration of social problems and 
potential solutions, the development of 
critical thinking and ethical decision 
making, the freedom to explore contro- 
versial topics, and full access to the means 
by which students can actively practice 
social participation. 

Second, societies are constantly in a 
process of transformation. The single 
principle on which all social sciences, 
humanities and sciences seem to agree 



is that things always change; transforma- 
tion is fundamental (Besag and Nelson 
1984; Wexler 1985), The disagreements 
occur in assessing the nature of trans- 
formation—which changes lead to prog- 
ress, which to regression, and which to 
the fragile stability that many people 
seek. 



Schools have not and 
never will be neutral in 
regard to social, 
political, economic 
and cultural values. 



The underlying values of justice and 
equality provide, for our society, the basic 
criteria against which change can be 
assessed. Social education that provides 
learning for social transformation is con- 
sistent with the assumption of social 
change. Most "mainstream" or traditional 
social education rationales agree that 
democratic principles are basic, but the 
rationales tend to be backward-looking, 
static in orientation and highly supportive 
of the status quo. This severely limits con- 
sideration of change or transformation, 
and holds suspect potential social im- 
provements that seem to deviate from 
standard ideas. If the current society or 
any society were perfect, the status quo 
would be an ideal; instead, social prob- 
lems deserve wide exploration to find im- 
provements that lead toward increased 
justice and equality. Social criticism, then, 
should be seen as one means to fulfill the 
need for social transformation and should 
be an important element in social 
education. 

Third, social transformation through 
social education does not require the 



abolition of all traditional "transmission" 
functions of social studies. The primary 
framework of values that identify the 
"good society," and the basic values of 
justice and equality need to be transmit- 
ted to the young. It would be a purpose 
of this social education scope and se- 
quence to develop a firm and thoughtful 
attachment to these core values as 
necessary to improving the democratic 
civic culture. The attachment would not 
be blind devotion, since disputes over 
social issues raise different views of what 
justice and equality mean in practice, but 
the framing of those debates would re- 
quire agreement on the core values as 
worthy criteria. It is this attachment to 
basic civic values that motivates people 
to actively participate in the society. 

Fourth, schools can and should be 
used to promote progressive social 
change (Stanley 1985), The schools have 
long been used to instill national loyally, 
to prepare for war, to develop skills for 
business, to prepare "good citizens," to 
separate individuals into differential roles 
in the society and to serve the interests 
of select groups in the society. 

Pursuing social transformation predi- 
cated on values of justice and equality 
would represent a shift in emphases, but 
not in the basic nature of education. The 
social transformation proposed would 
aim to ser\'e the interests of the widest 
number of people within the democratic 
culture, addressing issues of individual, 
local, national and global importance. 
Redressing the needs of the disadvan- 
taged, increasing human rights condi- 
tions and stimulating environmental im- 
provements are examples of possible foci. 
Although it is clear that the schools could 
not have unilateral power to tiansform 
society, they are a significant element in 
the consideration of which changes con- 
stitute progress, and they play a key role 
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m tfic dovoloptncnl of ideas among the 
new generations. 

A final assumption is concerned with 
social education itself. It is probably im- 
possible to reach consensus on a single 
rationale for social education because 
there ai*e a number of widely divergent 
views available; and because it is logically 
inconsistent to presume that one ra- 
tionale and its scope and sequence are so 
comprehensive or compelling that it 
should be imposed. Imposition of a par- 
ticular static scope and sequence on a 
field that assumes change and that ad- 
vocates debate on social issues wou Id be 
an enormous anomaly (Engle 1977). The 
vitality of social education would be 
threatened, and one would wonder at its 
stated purposes of critical thinking. Thus, 
this rationale and scope and sequence is 
offered as a possible approach. We think 
it has merit, but requires analysis, com- 
parison, skepticism and critical 
judgment— as should any of those 
proposed. 

This assumption about the nature of 
social education implies that significant 
changes in the traditional curriculum 
would require significant changes in 
teaching materials, teacher education, in- 
service education, and other aspects (A[> 
pie andTeitelbaum 1985; Giroux 1985). 
That is healthy, we believe, as similar 
changes in science and math education 
helped to revitalize those fields in schools. 
We also believe that the service that NCSS 
should provide is to encourage the debate 
by pointing the field in new directions 
rather than restating the already en- 
trenched views. To do otherwise would 
represent stagnation of the field. It is in 
this context that this proposal is 
submitted. 

This rationale is an optimistic view of 
the potentials for humans, their societies 
and their schools. The idea of social 
transformation by thoughtful, ethically 
based, responsible and critical examina- 
tion of social problems and active parti- 
cipation in developing a continually im- 
proving society is one that can inspire 
social educators and their students. 

Definitions and Goals 

We prefer to use the term social educa- 
tion rather than social studies, as it 



recognizes the broad complex scope of 
social learning. It has become a cliche but 
a true one, that most of our social learn- 
ing does not taKe place in schools, and 
even in schools a great deal of social 
learning (perhaps most) occurs outside 



Pursuing social 
transformation predicated 
on values of justice and 
equality would represent a 
shift in emphases, 
but not in the basic 
nature of education. 



the formal curriculum studied in social 
education classes. But whether one uses 
the term social education or social 
studies, we need to expand the definition 
beyond the focus on citizenship educa- 
tion as the primary concern of the field. 
While citizenship education is a major 
concern, peoplefunction in a number of 
other significant life roles aside from their 
relationship to the local, state and federal 
government, e.g., as family members, as 



consumers and producers and as indi- 
viduals, to name the most obvious and 
Important ones. 

Each of these might involve social 
interactions, ethics, aesthetics, creativity, 
decision making, and perseverance, the 
bulk of which can have little or nothing 
to do with what normally passes for 
citizenship education. Finally, every in- 
dividual should develop an awarenessof 
global issues and the ability to make in- 
formed decisions regarding them. Much 
of this activity is unrelated to a specific 
citizenship role. For those reasons, even 
the formal curriculum of social education 
must be more broadly construed than 
citizenship education. 

Furthermore, the term citizenship is 
often used in a rather narrow and 
technical way. This technical preoccupa- 
tion with learning specific skills to 
achieve specified instructional objectives 
fails to address the need for a more com- 
prehensive reflective competence in a 
democratic society. For example, one 
cannot prescribe in advance all the in- 
structional outcomes related to attempts 
to resolve problems of social justice 
(Cherr>^holmes 1978). Indeed, much that 
is involved in these kinds of compe- 
tencies (e.g.. dispositions, reflection) 
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• probably cannot be taught directly, but 
students can learn it. given sufficient and 
appropriate opportunities. Social educa- 
tion must provide educational opportuni- 
ties to develop the critical practical com- 
petence to participate in a democratic 
society (Newmann 1975; Kennedy 1981; 
Whitson 1985). 

Social transformation is defined as the 
continuing improvement of the society 
by applying social criticism and ethical 
decision making to social issues, and 




using the values of justice and equality as 
grounds for assessing the direction of 
social change that should be pursued. 

Criticism refers to judging with knowl- 
edge and reason. It is both positive and 
negative. Its goal is to illuminate issues, 
pose alternative views, consider diver- 
gent evidence, use large-scale ethical 
criteria, and arrive at refined ideas for 
social improvement. It must be clear that 
criticism is a process; it is dramatically dif- 
ferent from complaining, cynicism, pes- 
simism or nihilism in that it posits a 
positive view of what can be achieved in 
human societies. 

Social education for social transforma- 
tion, therefore, has the goals of 

1. Developing a firm and thoughtful 
attachment to the core values, pri mari- 
ly justice and equality, of a democratic 
civic culture 

2. Assisting students in understanding 
social and global issues and in the 
utilization of critical thinking based 
upon ethical derivatives from the 
values of justice and equality 

3. Developing motivation to actively par- 
ticipate in the improvement of society 

4. Assuring that teachers and students 
have the freedom to examine as wide 



a variety of topics and viewpoints as 
possible in exploring social and global 
improvement 
5. Encouraging students to consider and 
develop specific proposals for pro- 
gressive social change. 

Knowledge 

Knowledge is problematical, rather 
than precise and predetermined. Al- 
though it might be easier to believe that 
we have precise and absolute knowledge 
that we can simply transmit through 
schooling, such is not the case. There are 
significant intellectual debates about the 
nature, value basis and operation of 
knowledge in society, and students, 
should examine those debates. Knowl- 
edge is a social and ideological 
phenomenon and should be seen as a 
subject of study in social education (Ed- 
wards 1979; Foucault 1980; Freire 1970; 
Habermas 1971; Sharp 1980). 

There is an unfortunate tendency in 
current social studies work to perceive 
knowledge as something to be imposed 
in school and then tested to assure that 
students have accepted the imposition. 
That is inconsistent with the concept of 
critical thinking, and inconsistent with 
the ideas of social education for social 
transformation. One of the goals of this 
proposal is that students undertake the 
study of knowledge and ideologies (the 
study of ideas, as well as the study of 
domina'^'^'^1 as social issues. Knowledge 
should u.so be studied through the varie- 
ty of skills needed to create, identify, pro- 
cess, express and utilize it. Knowledge is 
also different from data or information. 
Data represent bits and pieces, the 
material of insights and possible 
knowledge, but not knowledge itself. 
Knowledge is socially constructed and 
interpreted, not given and objective. 

Transformative social education not 
only utilizes traditional sources of data 
from the humanities and social sciences, 
the sciences, the arts and from social 
issues themselves, but also subjects those 
data to criticism. Students and teachers 
need to develop sufficient competence in 
traditional forms of data to be able to ex- 
amine them critically— lo become intel- 
lectually skeptical of the data and its 
sources. Knowledge needs to be under- 



stood as an orientation, or worldvicw, 
subject to critical evaluation and recon- 
sideration. It isan integrated filterlhrough 
which bits of information about the social 
world come to be understood. Social 
education for social transformation would 
have a goal of assisting in the develop- 
ment and criticism of knowledge in socie- 
ty to provide students the opportunity to 
examine different views of knowledge 
and the ideologies that support them. 
This process would require a related goal 
of understanding forms of knowledge that 
have gained social acceptability over time 
in order to examine those forms. 

Democratic Values and Beliefs 

Goals related to core values of a 
democratic civic culture are indicated 
above. A democratic civic culture 
depends upon an informed and 
motivated populace who share a commit- 
ment to a continually improving society. 
The criterial values we propose are justice 
and equality, and our goal is to develop 




a firm and thoughtful attachment to 
them. A consistent goal related to 
democratic values is the development of 
critical thinking among the populace. 
Democratic civic culture requires con- 
tinual revision and improvement; critical 
thinking and ethical decision making 
which leads to activesocial participation 
are processes through which social trans- 
formation can take place. These are 
dynamic rather than static processes. 

Skills 

This proposal sees skills as integrated 
parts of the process of knowledge devel- 
opment rather than as discrete and 
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specific categories. The development and 
criticism of knowledge, as suggested 
above, requires the use of simple and 
sophisticated skills like reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, assessing evidence. 
obsei\'lng, categorizing, analyzing, syn- 
thesizing, evaluating and applying. The 
development of these skills occu rs as they 
are used and modified. 

Skills may be taught apart from con- 
tent, but they may not be learned, or, if 
learned, they may have very narrow ap- 
plicability (Cornbleth 1985). It is possible, 
even desirable, to identify and categorize 
3kills of value in social education in order 
to understand the kinds of skills needed, 
but that does not mean that one must 
teach them in isolation as if theskillswere 
not related to the issues u nder study. This 
proposal presents skills as integrated in 
the development and criticism of knowl- 
edge and social issues. It is a more holistic 
approach than that of behavioral or per- 
formance-based education. 

The recent recognition in Chicago that 
Mastery Learning had produced 
memorization of very specific skills and 
tasks related to reading, but that students 
who had mastered these specific skills 
still could not read and comprehend, sup- 
ports the idea that skills need develop- 
ment in the context of the content of the 
curriculum, not as specific and narrow 
acts. It is our goal in skills development 
to have students utilize and refine them 
as avenues to accomplishing the larger 
goals identified in the initial goals state- 
ment above. 

Definiijg a Scope and Sequence 

Because this approach to social educa- 
tion advocates that students engage in 
criticism and participation, it would be in- 
consistent to insist that all students 
receive identical information structured 
to suit grade levels. Rather, we believe 
that the processes of critical thinking, 
eihical decision making and social par- 
ticipation necessarily should be practiced 
in schools according to the levels of 
maturity of the students. Thus, the se- 
quence proposed is only illustrative. The 
categories indicate by broad grade levels 
the expected development. 
Primary Grades K-3 
THEME: Self-identity and concern for 



others; leading to development of the 
concept of interdependence. 
CONTENT: 

□ information about each student 

• likes, dislikes 

• I, mine, your, friends, groups, 
family 

• common experiences 

• uncommon, individual 
experiences 

• how am 1 the same, how am ! 
different? 

□ growing up 

• in another society 

• in another time period 

• in a more disadvantaged situation 

• in large and small families 

• with responsibilities for others 
(people, animals, health, etc.) 

□ today in class; yesterday: tomonow 

• individual and group 

• what was good and not-so-good 

• what we would prefer 

□ exploring ideas of fairness 

• in class 

• in life 

• in stories 

□ exploring myths, customs, symbols, 
common bonds, religions 

• of this society 

• of other contemporary societies 

• of one or more ancient societies 

□ developing a sense of self and 
respect for others in testing the ideas 




of interdependence 

• in families 

• in school 

• in the local environment 

• in other societies 

• in the global environment 

□ understanding roles and purposes 
of local institutions and individuals 
(police, post office, etc.) and com- 
paring them to institutions in the 
past and in other societies 

□ considehng other needs of local 
community, e.g., work, play. food, 
shelter, services, personal develop- 
ment 

□ considering other ways of organiz- 
ing class, school, community. 

□ evaluating fairness and equal 
treatment 

Grades 4-6 

THEME: Observations and ideas 
CONTENT: 

□ obsewing 

• other people, other things 

• other places and other times 
(vicarious) 

• local government and other 
institutions 

□ keeping track of obsewations 

□ assessing differences, similarities in 
observations 

□ recognizing differing values 

□ testing experiences against observa- 
tions of others as expressed in 
stories, books, films, etc. 

□ making judgments of fairness, 
equality, equity 

□ examining social issues 

• in local community 

• in state, region 

• in nation 

• in world 

□ organizing ideas, especially 

• important ideas in other times and 
places 

• ideas that did not gain favor in 
society 

• highly di'/ergent ideas in science 
and society, examining why 

• social changes resulting from 
changes in ideas 

□ traditional categories of knowledge: 
philosophy, history, social sciences, 
science, humanities 

□ what writers say what speakers 
say 
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□ clet eloping a critical sense in 
evaluating evidence 

• developing and tasting hypotheses 

• identifying and understanding dif- 
fering views 

• judging views in terms of dmering 
ethics 

• judging views in terms of justice, 
equality 

n taking responsibility for views and 
actions 

□ examining specific socini issues in 
terms of ethics 

Grades 7-9 

THEME: Testing ideas, refining ethical 

ideology 

CONTENT: 

n exarninirf.g criteria 

□ considering ideologies 

• ideas and their sources 

• political ev onomy of ideas 

• political geography of ideas 

• examination of historic examples 
of ideologies 

• logic, reasoning, alternative views 

• ideological dominance and 
repression 

• cultural and ideological differences 

• roots of ideologies 

• the nature of our culture as com- 
pared to others 

□ meanings and messages 

• media examination 

• text analysis 

• historic document study 

• ways of knowing, different concep- 
tions of truth 

□ discourse development 

• analysis of language, language 
theor\' 

• concern for ideas of others 

• justice and equality 

• improving reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening 

• discourse, science, and social 
science 

□ examination of selected social 
problems 

• defining significant social issues 

• developing hypotheses 

• reconsidering ethical criteria 

• identifying and evaluating 
evidence 

• testing hypotheses 

• drawing tentative conclusions 

• proposing potential social 



iniprovements 

• examining contrasting viewpoints 

• selecti.ig avenues for social 
parUcipation 

□ taking responsibilities for views and 
actions 

□ social panicipation activities 
Grades 10-12 

THEME: Refining critical thinking; pro- 
posals for change; social participation 
CONTENT: 

□ reviewing ideas from previous 
social education work 

• interdependence 

• responsibility 

• ethics 

• ideolo.-^ies 

• nature, sources and utilization of 
knowledge 

• traditional forms of knowledge 
and their critics 

• contributions of history and the 
social sciences 

□ dei.aloping and reviewing process 
skills 

• ethical reasoning 

• discourse/discussion 
responsibilities 

• conducting research 

• social criticism 

• critical thinking; decision making 

• social participation activities 

□ examining identified significant 
social issues 

• local 

• national 

• global 

□ considering alternative futures and 
"relevant Utopias " based on ethical 
justification for social transforma- 
tion 

n proposing ideas for social improve- 
ment rooted in justice and equality 

□ developing interdependent social 
participation 

□ active work, over a period of time, 
in social improvement activities 

n evaluating social education 

Afterword 

As we have tried to indicate in this pro- 
posal, it is impractical and dysfunctional 
to attempt to specify a single best scope 
and sequence for the social education 
curriculum. We lack consensus on a ra- 
tionale for social education and the field, 



given its nature, is in a state of constant 
change. This is a difficult and challeng- 
ing experience. It can be frustrating at 
umes, but it should be viewed as an op- 
portunity for progressive change. 
Nevertheless, v;-; are forced to act, to 
make choices and commitments, even 
though they may be tentative and subject 
to revision. To do otherwise is to promote 
social stagnation and risk the decline of 
our democratic culture. The authors of 
this proposal have chosen to commit to 
a democratic society rooted in the core 
values of justice and equality. For us. this 
implies that our public schools should 
function to further the growth of such a 
society. This includes educational ex- 
periences that help to emancipate and 
empov/er students so that they can 
develop the critical, technical and prac- 
tical competence necessary to participate 
in a democratic society. 

Our proposal is one possible way of ac- 
complishing this goal. There may be 
several others and some might work bet- 
ter. Yet we would question any proposal 
that did not address this central concern 
of social education. We hope ours will 
stimulate discussion and action in this 
direction. 
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Social Studies Within 
A Global Education 



Willai d Kniep 



Educating for citizenship has been 
and remains a central mission of 
the entire curriculum in elementary 
and secondaiy schools. A global educa- 
tion extends that mission by enlarging the 
vision and meaning of citizenship to in- 
clude not only the local community, the 
slate, and the nation, but also the global 
community. 

This vision of citizenship is rooted in 
two realities that have become more and 
more apparent since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War. First, today as never 
before, all human beings live in a multi- 
boundary world: not simply a world of 
nation-stales, but one with a diversity of 
worldwide systems in which all people af- 
fect and are affected by others across the 
globe.' Second, humanity is increasing- 
ly threatened by problems that cannot be 
solved by actions taken only at the na- 
tional level. For a number of our most 
pressing environmental and social prob- 
lems—contamination of the environ- 
ment, warmingofthe atmosphere, world 
hunger, international terrorism, the 
nuclear threat— there will either be inter- 
national solutions or no solutions at all.^ 
Global education is anchored to a belief 
that there is a critical need in the United 
Slates for schools to better prepare young 
people for life in a world increasingly 
characterized by pluralism, interde- 
pendence and change.^ The most com- 
mon approach to bringing global educa- 
tion into schools has been through 
infusion into the existing curricula rather 
than by restructuring, replacingor creat- 
ing courses. That is changing as state 
legislatures and boards of education, 
recognizing the need for global/interna- 
tional dimensions in education, increas- 
i ngly support cu rricular changes and ap- 
propriations for global education.^ This in 
turn lias created a need for better descrip- 
tions of the substance of global education 



and for tools to assist in the process of cur- 
riculum development. 

In the extended view of citizenship em- 
bodied in a global education, social 
studies continues with a specific mandate 
and special responsibility for providing 
citizenship education: to equip every stu- 
dent in U.S. schools to live and participate 
fully and responsibly in all aspects of a 
global society. 

In a global education, social studies 
goals will be derived from the re- 
quirements of citizenship in a democratic 
society that is one of the most dominant 
and powerful actors in today's inter- 
dependent world. For better or worse our 
culture influences the entire world. Our 
dominance of the international economy 
and our high standard of living both de- 
pend on and affect peoples and nations 
in all parts of the earth. This extraor- 
dinary position, and the privileges and 
responsibilities that it implies for U.S. 
citizenship, must be reflected in our 
definition of the social studies. 

The content of social studies is drawn 
primarily from history, the social sciences 
and humanities. But we must also ac- 
knowledge the contributions of other 
fields like the natural sciences, jour- 
nalism, future studies, policy studies, 
development studies, and environmen- 
tal studies. Furthermore, we should em- 
phasize the interdisciplinaiy nature of 
social studies, since the future is likely to 
require more integrative thinking, not 
less. In a global education, the content of 
social studies would serve to illuminate 
important national and international 
realities— diversity, interdependence, 
conflict and change. 

The way we teach must reflect the ex- 
perience and development of our 
learners. But even more important to 
achieving our citizenship goal, we must 
place our students actively in the center 



of the learning process. If our students are 
to think globally as they act locally,^ if 
Ihey are to be actively at the center of 
their world,^ and if they are to be engciged 
with what we want them to learn,^ then 
social studies must be taught in ways that 
make learning active, interactive, hands- 
on and engaging. 

Goals 

Knoivledge 

The NCSS 1979 Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Guidelines envisioned three par- 
ticular functions for the knowledge com- 
ponent of the curriculum: to provide a 
historical perspective, to help a person 
perceive patterns and systems, and to 
provide the foundation for social 
participation.^ 

That vision is as valid today as it was 
in 1979. In a global education, the 
historical perspective will include a grasp 
of the evolution of universal human 
values and unique world views, the 
historical development of contemporary 
global systems, and the antecedent con- 
ditions and causes of today s global issues 
and problems. The systems perspective 
will enable students to see themselves, 
their communities, and their nation as ac- 
tors in and on economic, political, 
ecological and technological systems ex- 
tending throughout the globe. Knowl- 
edge as a basis for social participation 
must include not only historical and 
systems perspectives but an understand- 
ing of the causes, the effects and poten- 
tial solutions for the great problems and 
issues of our time. 
Abilities 

Among the most important goals of a 
global education are the de\'elopment of 
abilities to identify perspectives, see pat- 
terns, trace linkages and cause and effect 
relationships, and expand the repertoire 
of choice in solving problems.'-* Social 
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sludies obviously l\as a key rule to play 
in the development of these abililies. As 
Robert Hanvey has persuasively argued 
however, we must state them in the con- 
text of our other goals and we must pur- 
sue them holistically in our curricula. Do- 
ing so creates a reason and need for our 
students to use them as a natural part of 
their study. To do otherwise not only 
violates the principle of "wholeness" that 
is basic to global education but perpetu- 
ates the false dichotomy between content 
and process that has plagued the social 
studies.'^ 

In forming our goals within this do- 
main we would do well to differentiate 
between our students' capacities to do 
certain things by virtue of being human, 
and their needs to acquire certain abili- 
ties and skills. 

Our students come to us with the 
capacity to thirk and reason. From infan- 
cy they have engaged in "critical think- 
i ng" as they have seen and analyzed rela- 
tionships, applied information to new 
situations, made predictions, synthesized 
information from multiple sources, and 
formed judgments based on what they 
know. One of our goals in social studies 
should be to engage their intellectual 
capacities by providing the opportunity 
and context to do so. 

Students also come to us with the need 
to acquire certain abilities and skills and 
to extend and apply others. Social studies 
has a special responsibility for helping 
students develop skill in using the tools 
of scientific inquiry as modeled by social 
scientists and historians. Its very nature 
requires students to gather data through 
observation, interviews, surveys and 
reading; to organize data using charts, 
maps, models, field notes and other tools; 
and to communicate what they have 
learned in various ways. 
Valuing 

Values are embedded in the content we 
choose for study, in the teaching and 
learning processes we employ, and m the 
structure of social and physical environ- 
ments. Our choices in these areas should 
be guided by our goals. 

A primary goal of social studies should 
be for our students to deveic, perspec- 
tives, concerns, tendencies and standards 
for their role as citizens of a democratic 



society in an interdependent world. If our 
programs are successful, students' 
perspectives will help them to see their 
linkages to others; their concerns will be 
for life, individual responsibility, human 
rights, and ecological balance; their 
tendencies will be toward participation, 
collaboration, acceptance of diversity, 
and peaceful resolution of conflict; and 
their standards will include justice, equi- 
ty, self-determination, individual 
freedoms, human dignity, and honesty. 

The content that we select should 
ground students in a basic knowledge of 
the values of their own cultures and socie- 
ty, and should engage them in examin- 
ing the values of others in order to see the 
commonality and diversity among 
humanity. Both the processes that we 
employ and the social and physical struc- 
tures that we put in place must model in 
microcosm the values that we affirm. 
Social Participation 

To claim citizenship education as the 
central focus and mandate of the social 
studies we must identify social participa- 
tion as one of our major goals. As the 
1979 Guidelines assert, the knowledge, 
abilities and values in social studies pro- 
grams come to fruition in social 
participation." 

The goal of social studies should be to 
equip students for responsible and effec- 
tive participation in all of the systems in 
which they live. In the best of all possi- 
ble worlds, as a result of their social 
studies programs, students would par- 
ticipatein democratic institutions know- 
ing how and why they work, with full 



awareness of the rights and responsibi- 
lities *hat go with participation. Further- 
more, students would be led to economic 
decisions that maximize individual and 
social benefits— knowing that these deci- 
sions are dependent on and have conse- 
quences for others around the world— 
and to life-style decisions that contribute 
to personal well-being and pleasure with 
consideration for social and ecological 
benefits and costs. 

Ultimately, social studies programs 
must be about empowerment. That is, 
students must see that they have a role 
in making the world a safer, more just 
and equitable place for humanity. It is not 
enough to know about persistent prob- 
lems and issues, nor is it sufficient to be 
able to think and talk rationally and 
creatively about alternative solutions and 
to identify the values dilemmas inherent 
in them. Education becomes complete 
only when it moves us and provides us 
with the means and opportunity to act 
to affect local, national and global 
problems.'- 

Scope and Sequence 

The scope of any curriculum should 
not be limited by tradition or by familiar 
topics that have always been taught, even 
if in a new way.'^ Rather, the determi- 
nants should be the purposes that we 
have set out for social studies, our best 
analysis of the current realities in which 
our students live, the requirements of 
citizenship In the 21st century, and an 
understanding of the basic nature and 
elements of those realities from the 
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Conceptual Themes for the Social Studies 

I . INTERDEPENDENCE The idea that we live in a world of systems in which 
the actors and components interact to make up a 
unified, functioning whole. 
Related concepts: causation, community, ex- 
change, government, groups, interaction, systems. 

2« CHANGE The idea that the process of movement from one 

state of bei ng to another is a u niversal aspect of the 
planet and is an inevitable part of life and living. 
Related concep/s.- adaptation, cause and effect, 
development, evolution, growlh, revolution, time. 

3. CULTURE The idea that people create social environments 

and systems com; :rised of u nique beliefs, values, 
traditions, language, customs, technology, and in- 
stitutions as a way of meeting basic human needs, 
and shaped by their own physical environments 
and contacts with other cultures. 
Related concepts: adaptation, aesthetics, diversi- 
ty, language, norms, roles, values, space/time. 

4. SCARCITY The idea that an imbalance exists between relative- 

ly unlimited wants and limited available resources 
necessitating the creation of systems for deciding 
how resources are to be distributed. 
Related concepts: conflict, exploration, migration, 
opportunity cost, policy, resources, specialization. 

5. CONFLICT The idea that people and nations often have differ- 

ing values and opposing goals resulting in disagree- 
ment, tensions, and sometimes violence 
necessitating skill in co-existence, negotiation, liv- 
ing with ambiguity and conflict resolution. 
Related concepts: authority, collaboration, com- 
petition, interests/positions, justice, power, rights. 



scholarship of histor}^ social science and 
other disciplines. 

The scope of the social studies cur- 
riculum, then, should reflect the present 
and historical realities of a globaj socie- 
ty. As away to bring some order to think- 
ing about those realities, I propose four 
essential elements of study in a global 
education that set the bou ndaries for the 
scope of the social studies curriculum.'^ 

1. TheStudyof Human Values— both 
universal values defining what it 
means to be human, and diverse 
valuesdexwed from group member- 
ship and contributing to unique world 
views. 

2. The Study of Global Systems— in- 
cluding the global economic, pcAilical, 
ecological d^nd lechnological systems 
in which we live. 

3. The Study of Global Issues and 
Problems— including peace and 



secur//y issues, national and interna- 
tional developmenl issues, local and 
global environmental issues, and 
human rights issues. 
4. The Study of Global History— focus- 
ing on the evolution of u niversal and 
diverse human values, the historical 
development of contemporary' global 
system.", and th^ antecedent condi- 
tions and causes of today's global 
issues. 

Every effort should be made to insure 
that the plan or the sequence for organiz- 
ing a social studies curriculum with this 
scope retains the holistic character of 
global education. Doing so will make it 
more possible for students to capture (he 
sense of interdependence characterizing 
the modern world. Furthermore, the se- 
quence of study should lead to broad con- 
ceptual understanding of patterns and 
relationships while keeping students at 



the center of their learning. 

As a way of achieving consistency with 
these principles, I propose the use of 
themes as basic organizers for the social 
studies curriculu m. The use of themes to 
organize thinking and focus attention 
abounds in daily life in literature, music, 
advertising and political campaigns. In 
the social studies curriculum, themes 
have a similar function— as means for 
focusing attention, for making connec- 
tions among disparate elem.ents across 
curricula, and for applying what is 
learned to the rest of life. 

This thematic model uses three types 
of themes for curriculum organization 
derived from the structural elements of 
the disciplines underlying the social 
studies. Each discipline uses conceptsior 
organizing inquiry and for describing its 
structure and view of reality. Each studies 
certain phenomena that delimit its field 
of inquiry. And each focuses on persistent 
problems for which its knowledge may 
provide explanations or solutions. 
Conceptual Themes 

Work within social studies should be 
organized around concepts: the big ideas 
forming the mental structures and 
language that human beings use for 
thinking about and describing the world. 
The particular concepts used ascurricular 
themes are characteristically abstract and 
relational. They are not labels for real, 
concrete things but generally describe 
how people, things and events relate to 
one another. Such concepts, while shared 
in people's language and thinking about 
the world, are idiosyncratic to an extent 
since they are individually formed and 
reflect the transaction between a person's 
prior knowledge and experience and the 
meaning taken from new experience. 

The five conceptual themes listed and 
defined below have been selected as 
basic curriculum organizers because tl 
are essential to the development of a 
global perspective. They are metacon- 
cepts in the sense that they consistently 
appear in the language and thinking of 
the social and natural sciences and be- 
cause they ser\'e as organizers around 
which other concepts tend to cluster. 
Phenomenological Themes 

Topical organization of textbooks and 
curricula focused on people, places and 
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events are common in social studies. One 
of the problems with tiiis approach is that, 
by focusing on a single entity or event 
such as a nation or a war, we often 
overemphasize uniquenesses and dif- 
ferences while ignoring si milarities and 
interconnectedness— an outcome that 
runs directly counter to developing a 
global perspective. In a global education, 
phenomenological themes would be 
selected for their contribution to better 
understanding the worlds systems, 
cultures and historical evolution. 

Phenomenological themes fall in two 
categories. The first is the actors and com- 
ponents playing major roles in the world's 
systems or within the sphere of human 
cultures and values. Actors meeting these 
criteria include specific nations, organiza- 
tions, religious and cultural groups. 
significa:.( individuals, and institutions. 
Components include geographic regions, 
significant documents, geological 
features, landforms, and systems and 
subsystems. 

The second category of phenomeno- 
logical themes is comprised of major 
events. Such events, both historical and 
contemporary, are selected because of 
their contribution to the development of 
contemporary world systems and/or the 
evolution of diversity and commonality 
of human values and cultures. 

Specific phenemona are chosen as 
themes because we are convinced they 
are essential to our students' understand- 
ing of the world. Individual choices de- 
pend, to a large extent, on the needs and 
location of our students. For students in 
the U.S., knowing the history, roles and 
valuesof their own community, state and 
nation is critical to understanding the 
world's systems and the interaction and 
evolution of cultures and values. So too, 
their historical perspective must include 
the major events In the development of 
their own country. Students will com- 
prehend the limits and possibilities for 
choice in the world they will inherit, 
however, only if our own pedagogical 
choices include the broad range of actors, 
components and events that continue to 
shape the systems, and values of our 
diverse planet. "'\ 
Persistent Problem Themes 

These themes embrace the global 



issues and problems characterizing the 
mudern world, y studying persistent 
problems, students can more clearly see 
their interdependent nature and how a 
variety of actors, themselves included, 
can affect such problems. The study of 
persistent problems would be incomplete 
unless it contributes to an understanding 
of their historical antecedents and the 
ways in which problems, and their solu- 
tions, relate to cultural perspectives and 
human values. 

It is possible to generate a lengthy list 
of specific persistent problems that plague 
us globally and locally. However, the vast 
majority of problems seem to fall into the 
following four categories. 

• Peace and Security 
the arms race 
East-West relations 
terrorism 
colonialism 
democracy vs. tyranny 

• National/InternationQl Development 
hunger and poverty 
overpopulation 

North-South relations 
appropriate technology 
international debt crisis 

• Environmental Problems 
acid rain 

pollution of streams 
depletion of rain forests 
nuclear waste disposal 
maintenance of fisheries 

• Human Rights 
apartheid 

indigenous homelands 
political imprisonment 
religious persecution 
refugees 

Persistent problems, by their very 
nature, permeate every level of exis- 
tence—from global to national to local— 
with their symptoms and causes. More- 
over, the solutions to persistent problems 
will come through both individual behav- 
iors taken collectively and policy deci- 
sions taken multilaterally. Because of 
this, themes in this category consistent- 
ly provide opportunities for students to 
practice their roles as citizens by par- 
ticipating in programs to alleviate local 
versions of global problems (e.g., pover- 
ty) or local efforts to address global prob- 
lems (e.g., famine in Ethiopia). 



Placement of Themes by 
Grade Level 

The curncular model I have presented 
is intended to be a tool for generating a 
scope and sequence in social studies at 
the local level. It places the social studies 
program at the center of an overall school 
program comprising a global education. 

As an aid to understanding how the 
model leads to curricular decisions and 
implementation at the local level, 1 offer 
the followi ng description of a K- 12 social 
studies curriculum as one example of 
how a school district can translate the 
goals and principles of the model into a 
scope and sequence. To achieve a degree 
of brev4ty and simplicity of language in 
the description, I am presenting it as the 
program of a specific school district— the 
Ideal Unified School District— located in 
the best of all possible ^"orlds. It is in- 
tended to be a generalizable example of 
the decisions that need to be made by any 
school district— involving school admin- 
istrators, curriculum specialists, teachers 
and the school board— in the process of 
det'^rmining what is to be taught, how it 
is to be taught, and in what order. 

The Ideal District, in addition to adopt- 
ing the goals and elements of the global 
education model for social studies, has 
based its program on the following as- 
sumptions about human development 
and learning: 

• Human beings function as whole 
organisms: thought, speech, emotion 
and psychomotor activities occur 
simultaneously and in concert. There- 
fore learning is a holistic enterprise in 
which artificial separation of instruction 
into content, skills, values, etc., is to be 
avoided whenever possible. 

• Learning is basically an active and 
interactive process. Methods that cast 
the learner in a passive role should be 
used sparingly and avoided wherever 
possible. 

• The younger the learner or the more 
unfamiliar the subject, the greater the 
need to provide opportunities for stu- 
dent interaction with concrete ex- 
amples in instructional sequences. 

• Conceptual understanding is built on 
repeated contact with a variety of real 
people, places and events that are ex- 
emplars of the concept to be develop*^. 
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Elementary Program 

The Ideal elementary program will be 
implemented primarily through teacher- 
made thematic units. These units, using 
thecommunit)' asa labora(or>^ are aimed 
at developing skill in the use of scientific 
processes by taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to make observations, conduct 
interview and sur^'eys, and analyze and 
solve issues and problems. They include 
a variety of primary source materials, 
trade books, media and other resources.'^ 
The development of a conceptual foun- 
dation is the first priority of the elemen- 
tary' program. Therefore, each of the con- 
ceptual themes has been adopted as the 
organizing focus of study, with increas- 
ing levels of sophistication, at several 
points in the elementary cu rriculum. The 
second priority is the development of 
social participation skills, reflectc d in the 
designation of persistent problem themes 
at each grade, so children will begin to see 
themselves actively in the role of citizen. 

In the early elementary years, the pro- 
gram assigns responsibility for direct in- 
struction related to each of the conceptual 
themes at specific grade levels.'^ The 
District has not specified the content of 
units in the early grades, but has given 
teachers the opportunity and support to 
design their own units of instruction. 

Similarily, the District has assigned per- 
sistent problem themes to grade levels 
with the expectation that teachers will 
design units to engage their students in 
local manifestations of global problems 
and issues. The district has also estab- 
lished a norm that units are to be inter- 
disciplinary whenever possible and 
themes are to be used to focus and pro- 
vide a context for work in areas such as 
writing, literature study and arithmetic. 

Beginning with grade 4, the District has 
made the social studies program more 
content-specific. However, the emphasis 
continues to be on thematic organization 
of that content. As a result, the program 
in the upper elementary grades more 
nearly approximates a course structure 
while retaining the interdisciplinary 
potential of the thematic unit. 

Following is an abbreviated su mmary 
of the program for the elementary grades: 
Grade 1: The assigned conceptual 
themes are Interdependence and Scar- 



city. In the Interdependence Units, stu- 
dent inquiry' will focus on the linkages 
among peo| le and the roles they 
assume in social situations such as the 
classroom, recreational activities, or 
community' workplaces; on the mutual 
dependencies among living and be- 
tween living and nonliving things in 
the natural environment; and on how 
simple mechanical and biological 
systems are made up of components 
that work together. The Scarcity Units 
will be designed to help students dif- 
ferentiate between wants and needs, 
and to use the economic principle of 
opportunity cost to analyze their own 
economic behaviors and the decisions 
that are made by households and local 
businesses. 

Within the third assigned theme. En- 
vironmental Problems, students will be 
able to identify examples and causes of 
pollution and waste within the school 
and community, and to develop alter- 
native solutions for these examples. 
Grade 2: The assigned conceptual 
themes are Change and Culture. The 
highlights of the Change Units will be 
for students to identify the persistence 
of change in themselves and to begin 
to make a record of change in their 
community and environment using 
family members, friends, letters, 
diaries, newspaper articles, pictures 
and other documents as data sources. 
In the Culture Units students will ex- 
plore the universal aspects of cultures 
by examining their own cultures, the 
culture of the classroona and school, 
and by looking at the cultures of 
children around the world through ar- 
tifacts, trade books, films and other 
sources. 

Development is the assigned prob- 
lems theme. The focus of inquiry will 
be on hunger and poverty i n the com- 
mu nity and in other parts of the world. 
An essential part of the units will he for 
studentstodecide on and undertake a 
response to the problem. 
Grade 3: The assigned conceptual 
theme is Conflict. An extended unit will 
enable students to recognize conflict 
situations and their causes and to 
develop skills in collaborative problem 
solving and conflict resolution. 



In the first phenomenological (heme 
in the program, students will study 
local actors in the economic system. 
Students will identify the collaborative 
aspects of local workplaces, businesses 
and markets, and the interdependence 
of supply and demand in a competitive 
market place. 

The assigned problems theme is 
Peace and Security. Units will engage 
students in analyzing current local and 
global conflicts where the underlying 
cause is threatened security. Emphasis 
will be on examining and developing 
alternative means of conflict resolu- 
tion. 

Grade 4: Study of the state will be 
organized around selected themes, and 
students will use the concept of Culture 
to analyze the contributions of various 
groups, beginningwith the indigenous 
peoples, to the development of the 
state. The study of contemporary life in 
the state will use the theme of Interde- 
pendence to help students identif>' the 
economic, political, cultural and tech- 
nological li nkages of the state to the rest 
of the nation and world. 

Environmental Problems serves as 
an organizing theme to engage 
students in inquiry about major en- 
vironmental concerns of the state. 

The program focuses on a phenom- 
enological theme— components- 
through which to assess the contribu- 
tion of the state's major landforms 
river systems, forests and deserts, anc 
major cities to its quality of life. 
Grade 5: Students will study the 
history of the United States thematical 
ly. Rather than being organized chron 
ologically, the program will emphasize 
conceptual understanding of Unitec 
States development, by focusing on th( 
components and values that make i 
unique among the nations of the world 
Conceptually, the history will stres: 
historical and contemporaiy forms o 
U.S. Interdependence with the rest o 
the world, the role of Conflict in the na 
tion's development, and the economi' 
evolution of the U.S. in a world c 
Scarcity. 

Additionally, students will undei 
take in-depth study of selected conr 
ponentsthat contribute to the unique 
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ness of the U.S. as a nation, such as its 
Constitution, the Federal System, and 
the Presidency. The persistent problem 
of Human Rights will also be examined 
as students study the U.S. progress in 
implementing basic values of justice, 
equity, and individual freedom for all 
. of its citizens. 
Grade 6: The concepts of Change, 
Culture, Conflict, and Interdependence 
are used to organize the study of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia from histori- 
cal and contemporary perspectives. 
The persistent problem of Develop- 
ment, emphasizing the linkages of U.S. 
citizens to the developing world, will 
be examined throughout the program. 
The Secondary Schools Program 

The programs in the junior and senior 
high school will shift in focus from the 
more generalized study of the elementary 
years to an emphasis on more content- 
specific study, and will increasingly 
assume a course format. The program is 
designed to provide depth and breadth of 
knowledge of content derived primarily 
from the adopted scope of the program. 
That is, the program will aim at increas- 
ing knowledge of human values, includ- 
ing those that characterize life in the U.S.; 
global systems, including the role of the 
U.S. and other major actors; and contem- 
porary global problems and issues. In ao 
dition, a high priority is for students to 
develop a historical perspective that en- 
compasses the growth of the U.S. and of 
the interdependence that characterizes 
today's wodd. 

Grade 7: This program, emphasizes 
afunctional knowledge of major global 
systems, in the first semester, students 
will examine the global economic 
system. Beginning with the U.S. 
economy, the course will analyze ma- 
jor economic systems and the inter- 
dependence of the global economy. In 
the second semester, students will 
study political systems through a 
similar approach. 

Concurrently, the students will be in- 
volved in an interdisciplinary course 
focusing on ecological systems during 
the first semester and technological 
systems the second. The course will 
draw most heavily on the social and 
natural sciences. 



Grade 8: The students will explore 
the domain of human values, begin- 
ning with an analysis of basic values in 
U.S. society such as individual free- 
doms and rights, the work ethic, ma- 
jority rule, and equity. The course will 
trace the origins of those values from 
the writings and movements that 
shaped Western civilization to the 
founding documents of the United 
States. 

The second part of the program will 
take a similar approach to non-Western 
traditions. First priority in selecting 
these traditions will be to include ma- 
jor actors in today's world such as 
Islamic nations, Eastern Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Latin Amenca. 
Grade 9: The 9th grade program will 
revolve around global history, em- 
phasizing how interdependence in the 
contemporary world has evolved 
through more or less continuous con- 
tact among civilizations during the past 
2,000 years. The course will examine 
the results of informational, material 
and artistic exchange among eariy 
civilizations, and the historical contexts 
and impact of major migrations, ex- 
plorations, exports of technology, col- 
onizations and wars. The aim of the 
course will be to provide a broad 
historic panorama for interpreting to- 
day's international relarionships. 
Grade 10: Although organized 
chronologically, this two-semester 
course in United States history will em- 
phasize the relationship of the history 
of the U.S. to the history of the globe 
using the conceptual themes as a 
framework for analysis. The course will 
also give specific attention to unique 
U.S. approaches to problems of devel- 
opment, the environment, human 
rights, and peace and security— both 
domestically and in the international 
arena. 

Grade 11: The objects of study will be 
major actors in the modern world. The 
course will focus on nation-states as 
major actors in the global political/ 
economic arena. Students will com- 
pare approaches selected nations have 
taken to persistent problems and 
analyze their basic social/political 
values. The role of other global 



actors— the United Nations, non- 
governmental organizations, multina- 
tional corporations, unions and grass- 
roots movements— will also be 
analyzed. 

Grade 12: The senior year will pro- 
vide ample opportunity for students to 
apply the themes and substance of the 
previous years to the study of contem- 
porary global problems and issues. In 
the first semester, using the conceptual 
themes as a framework for systems 
analysis, students will pursue an in- 
quiry project— collecting and analyzing 
data, drawing conclusions, and devel- 
oping alternative solutions— leading to 
a senior thesis related to the problem 
of their choice. 

In the second semester they will par- 
ticipate in a community project in 
which they will implement some 
aspects of their thesis. This senior 
project, undertaken in cooperation 
with a community service organiza- 
tion, a political party, or a non-profit 
organization, will provide students the 
culminating school-linked opportunity 
to experience the role of citizen in a 
democratic society v^ithin a real-worid 
setting. 

Notes 

' A description provided, as part of their rationale, by 
Alger and Harf (198-1). 

» Fasheh (1985) argues that these problems should be 
the driving force in international programs. 

^ See. for example. Reischauer (1973). an ofl-quoted 
rationalefor changing education to reflect current global 
realities. 

* Different approaches have been taken by different 
states. New York, for example, is making the international 
dimension part of the Regent's exam and has mandated 
the restructuring of a number of social studies courses. 
Arkansas has mandated infusion of a global perspective 
throughout thecurriculumand a global studies course al 
the tenth grade. California has appropriated funds to 
establish international studies resource centers, under the 
direction of Stanford University, throughout the slate. 
Florida has just established a state office for international 
education. 

The recent report by Irving Morrissetl(1986) indicated 
that 23 states now have requirements for courses in world 
or global studies. In 10 of those cases, the requirement or 
recommendation was adopted within the past 4-5 years. 

5 A ph rase coi ned by Rene Dubois, quoted by Cheryl 
Charles (1985). 

» One of John Goodlad's (1986) theses 
» Newmann (1986) points out that the lack of student 
engagement with the social studies is one of the major 
problems that the profession faces. 

• National Council for the Social Studies (1979). 

* The skills are pres*»nted by Hanvey (1978) in the con- 
text of knowledge of perspectives, state o( the planet, and 
global dynamics. 
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" Tlif Trtsk ror<.e('rjSu>|K'rtiKlS<'(|iJt^iiu'i I9S tlasscrl^ 
lhal " slvillsdrcdfx C'lf<[icd IhrrdJRh si-qut-uliitl systftndlic 
msjruclton and prdclirt'' and Crin Ik- i^rduped tii a 
probk'in-soKitigwquftue' (p ■Jn'i). No empirical r>r [jrac 
heal evidence is pr<»\ idcd lo snppuri ilnj, \ ic\s Sue ha v ifw 
haj. ilSdrigitiS in bchdviorisl llu-on and runs counlcr lo 
inosi cilher iheoriestif hiirndn (U-\c'lopnK'iil and karntng 
lhal lake a more hf-hMic mcw Uier ihe Task Fone 
repeals llu.s dfgunienl. hul «hensa\Mh<il " usiiig and ap- 
plying skills Ihe hesl (orm of pracnce I \\ould argue 
lhal Ihey are ihe onl> k>rnis lhal we should be using 
National Coaoci! f.^r ihc S-.tial Sludies (IHTH) 
Harlan Clev eland J '^'SH) argue*; lhal u e are all ' f-* »!ic>- 
makers" and lhal ihis should It- ihek<usof dui programs. 

" The Task Forte (I %1) argued lhal il imuiI fniillul 
lotr>- 1(1 define lliesiupecif mxijI studies ni U rrnsnf \%hiil- 
l\ new and unfdinilidr topics a.nd oi subieil mailer (p 
252) 

■* The explKaiion ol ihese elt iTunis is (oniaintd m 
Kniep(t9S6). 
Ibid. 

The prcxTss of de\ eloping ifieiTiaiK iiiuis is descrsbe^l 
in Kniep(l9T9). 

'■* Because the emphasis in \\v.' kindergailen program 
is on socializain'n and slrncnrred pl-n arlivilies, loriiial 
instruction is minimized H(»v\e\er ibe tt.iuepiual 
themes, especially inicfdepi ixlence and ( uliure. can be 
used 10 organize and focus those activities. 

Job nson and J()b nson ( 1 981 ) present appr( lai I les kir 
cooperation and collatxiralive conflict rcsoliiliiins These 
skills are parlicularK eflei live when mulerlakf-n m ihe 
lontexl o{ inquir\' .sl><iiit signific.tnt conieiif 
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Paul R. Hanna's Scope and Sequence 



Jane Bernard Powers 



Paul R. Hanna's contributioti to our continuing conversa- 
tion aboul scope and sequence is significant by any stan- 
dard of evaluation. Hanna mapped out a design for social 
education that is reflected in elementary social studies to- 
day. Inspired by his reading of H. G. Wells and his own belief 
that "weareemergingout of nationhood into a global com- 
munity," Hanna formulated his ideas about scope and se- 
quence in the lale 1920s and early 1930s as a faculty member 
at Teacher's College, Columbia, and by doing consulting 
work for Virginia elementary schools.' 

Hanna conceptualized the scope of social studies as "nine 
categories of basic human activities, . . . expressing, pro- 
ducing, transporting, communicating, educating, recreating, 
protecting, governing and creating." 

He thought of the sequence of social studies as a series 
of expanding communities from the family to the global com- 
munity. "Ever>'one of us live simultaneously in all of these 
communities: the fantily, the school, the neighborhood, the 
local, state, the regional, [and] Ihc national," Hanna wrote 
in a 1965 article outlining his scope and sequence.^ 

Beyond the national, Harma believes, we all are members 
of regional communities such as the Inter-American, the 
Atlantic, and the Pacific, and we are all citizens in a global 
community. Thus, schools generally and social studies pro- 
grams specifically must prepare students to function effec- 
tively and provide leadership in all these domains. 



Hanna staled in a recent interview that a primar\ goal of 
social studies is to educate future citizens "to improx e the 
quality of life in each community." Learning lo participate 
responsibly in all our communities, but especially in the 
global community is, for Hanna, a critical need in today's 
world. We ought to prepare students who can "create 
organizations to make it possible to live peaceably" on planet 
Earth. 

According to Hanna, the creators of these organizations 
and structures must be taught by teachers who have a good 
liberal arts education that includes a strong emphasis on 
history. Preservice education for teachers must incorporate 
a solid foundation in the humanities and social sciences. 
They must know history, literature and philosophy. Educa- ' 
tion in "pure pedagogy is not sufficient," for the teachers who 
will provide intellectual leadership for future generations of 
citizens. 

Notes 

* Martin Gill, "faul R. Hanna: The Evoluiidnuf an KIcMiicntarv'S'K uilSiiidtrsTi M- 
book Sertt'.s" (Ph D. disserlalioii. Noilln\eskMn rni\CTMly. h<7 \). ^sH'U'.\ 

^ Paul R Hanna, Design (or a StxidI Sliidics Ptoijram." \n Finns (niiiw ml 
Studies. A Rc'pdrl from llif Dcparlmoul nf Elciiiciilary S( li<«il Pmiui|i<iIs. Naiimiiil 
Educaiion Associaiion. 1965. 

Other commt'nis wt-re recorded by Jane Bernard (\)\\ers in <iti iiik r\ uw wiih 
Hanna on April 22. 1986. al his oHice in Ihe Hoover liiMiUiU'. Slandud. C'\ 

Jane Bernard Poiveis is a Supen isorof Siudeni Teac hers al 
San Francisco State Universiiy. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND RESOURCES 



SOCIAL STUDIES ORGANIZATIONS 

Our rapidly changing world and the knowledge explosion reqmres social studies 
teachers to expand their perspectives with new information and additional skills. 
Accelerated pohtical and economic change and growing global interdependence also 
increase the concern of individuals and groups to heighten recognition of cxiltural diver- 
sity and economic well-being. All of this suggests a growing need to develop additional 
teaching skills and sources of knowledge. This part of the document will help educators 
to become aware of several resources for professional growth. Many of these organizations 
also provide information and materials for classroom use. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
3501 Newark Street Northwest 
Washington, B.C. 20016 

The social studies educator would do well to first contact the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS), the major national organization for social studies educators. 
The NCSS is an umbrella organization for elementary and secondary classroom 
teachers, social studies curriculum leaders and supervisors, and college and tmiversity 
faculty in social studies education and the social science disciplines. Each year (usually 
in November) the NCSS sponsors an annual conference that attracts thousands of 
social studies educators from around the world. In addition, NCSS helps to sponsor 
several regional conferences each year at various sites in the United States. The NCSS 
has a strong pubHcations program, which includes a journal, Social Education, and a 
newsletter, The Social Studies Professional, bou. with articles related to social studies 
curriculum and instruction as well as other concerns of social studies educators. The 
College and University Faculty Association of the NCSS publishes a quarterly, Theopr 
and Research in Social Education. Several bulletins on important issues in social 
studies and other timely pubUcations are available to if", members on a regular basis. 

National Commission on Social Studies 
In the Schools 

3440 Ordway Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

This commission is a joint project of the American Historical Association, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, National Council for Social Studies, and 
the Organization of American Historians. The commission's report is "Charting a 
Course: Social Studies for the 21st Centmy." 

This report contains characteristics of a social studies curriculum for the 21st century, 
preamble and goals, a recommended curricular scope and sequence, and eight essays 
linking the social sciences and history of social studies education. 
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ERIC Clearinghouse for the Social Studies/Social 

Science Education (ERIC/CheSS) 
2805 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

Social Science Education Consortium 
3300 MitcheU Lane, Suite 240 
Boulder, CO 80301 

Two other sources for general social studies information are the Social Science 
Education Consortivmi and the Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse 
for Social Studies/Social Science Education (ERIC/CheSS). The consortimn is a 
nonprofit educational organization of social scientists and social studies er^ucators and 
provides both seirvices and publications: The SECC Newsletter and the Social Studies 
Curriculum Data Book. The latter provides a somewhat detailed analysis of current 
social studies materials and products. 

ERIC/CheSS is invaluable as a clearinghouse for the most current published and 
impublished materials (documents, guides, units, project reports, and research) in 
social studies. The clearinghouse publishes two iadexe&^Resources in Education (RIE), 
and Current Index to Journals in Education (CIJE), as guides to available social 
studies and other educational materials. The indexes are located at many colleges and 
imiversity libraries. Many of the resources listed in RIE are available on microfiche or 
can be obtained through interlibrary loan arrangements. Educators working on 
curriculum or developing new instructional imits may want to initiate their efforts by 
consulting these sources to learn about ctirrent trends and practices in the field. 

ECONOMICS 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
432 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 

Amencan Economic Association 
1313 Twenty-^First Avenue South 
Na8hviUe,TN 37212 

Foundation for Teaching Economics 
550 Kearny Street, Suite 1000 
San Francisco, CA 94108 

Minnesota Council on Economic Education 

University of Minnesota 

1169 Management and Economics Building 

MinneapoUs, MN 55455 
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Social studies teachers with a special interest in economics should contact the Joint 
Council on Economic Education (JCEE), an independent, nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization. The JCEE was organized in 1949 to improve economic education and to 
serve as a clearinghouse for economic education information. The JCEE has an exten- 
sive publication program that provides numerous resource materials for teachers. For 
example. Part I of the Master Curriculum Guide in Economics is intended to help teach- 
ers integrate important economic concepts into the curriculum. Part II of the gxiide 
consists of teaching strategies design dd for uce at the primary level (grades 1-3); inter- 
mediate level (grades 4-6); junior high leve) (grades 7-9); and at the secondary level 
in world studies, United States history, basic business and consumer education, and 
a capstone course in economics. The guides were developed by economic educators and 
economists for the JCEE. AU of the teaching strategies have been field tested and will 
enhance the economic content of the curriculum. At present there are 50 state coimcils 
and 275 teacher training centers for economic education affihated with the JCEE. 

Educators wanting to have access to the latest information on economic education 
publications should contact the JCEE and request to have their names placed on the 
mailing Hst for Checklist, an annotated listing of currently available JCEE publications. 
Checklist is published twice yearly. Each quarter the JCEE pubUshes the Journal of 
Economic Education. In addition, the JCEE is in the process of developing a variety 
of computer software programs to assist students to learn more about economic 
concepts and enhance their decision-making skiUs. These efforts will help to meet the 
demand for quahty computer programs and will introduce students and teachers to 
microcomputers and selected economic concepts and skills. 

GEOGRAPHY 

American Geographical Society 
Broadway at 156th Street 
New York, NY 10032 

Association of American Geographers 
1710 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

The National Council for Geographic Education 
1-B Leonard Hall 
Indiana, PA 15705 

Educators who wish to focus on geographic education have three influential national 
geographic associations: The American Greographical Society (AGS), the Association 
of American Geographers (AAG), and the National Council for Geographic Education 
(NCGE). Each organization has a fairly extensive publication program. For example, 
the latter two associations recently published Guideli ?s for Geographic Education - 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, which identifies several grade-level geographic 
concepts and suggests geographic learnip^ outcomes for students. Copies of these 
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Guidelines for Geographic Education are available for either the AAG or NCGE for a 
nominal cost. 

The NCGE published the Journal of Geography and has teaching and curriculum 
monographs of interest to educators at several grade levels; it also conducts an annual 
meeting in various locations in the United States, Canada, and the Caribbean. For 
educators, the AGS publishes Focus several times each year, with an emphasis on a 
particular coimtry or topic from a geographical perspective. The AGS also publishes 
ten times each year Current Geographical Publications, an annotated bibliography of 
new information or resources of interest to geographic educators. 

Minnesota Geography AlUance 
Macalester College 
1600 Grand Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55105 

This alUance publishes a quarterly school year newsletter and classroom teacher and 
student materials. The Alliance also conducts a summer institute for elementary and 
secondary teachers as well as regional geographic workshops and site-43ased inservice. 

HISTORY 

The American Historical Association 
400 A Street Southeast 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Organization of American Historians 
112 North Bryan Street 
Bloomington, IN 47408 

Society for History Education 
Department of History 
California State University 
1250 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach, CA 90840 

National Council for History Education, Inc. 
26915 Westwood Road, Suite A-2 
Westlake, OH 44145 

History teachers have the opportunity to join one or more professional associations for 
historians: the American Historical Association (AHA), the Organization of American 
Historians (OAH), and the Society for History Education (SHA). All three associations 
have a publications program, with some materials written especially for precollegiate 
history teachers. At their annual meetings, both the AHA and OAH frequently have 
sectional meetings of special interest to high school history teachers. 
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Among the publications of the AHA are the The American Historical Review, AHA 
Perspectives (a newsletter), pamphlets on historical subjects, and two bibUographic 
series, Writings on American History and Recently Published Articles. The AHA 
maintains contact with several historical societies and offers several prizes and awards 
each year. 

The OAH pubhshes the Journal of American History and a variety of special topics 
studies. The Association provides scholarships to help defray expenses for secondary 
teachers to attend the annual meeting and soon will initiate the OAH Magazine of 
History, especially written for secondary teachers. Both associations have published 
guidelines concerning the preparation of history teachers. 

Bradley Commission on History in Schools 

24898 Fawn Drive 

North Olmsted, OH 44070 

The comxrdssion developed a report, "Building a History Curriculum: Guidelines for 
Teaching History in Schools.** 

The report identifies themes and narratives, habits of the mind and topics for American 
and world history and western civilization. It also suggests an elementary and 
secondary scope and sequence. 

BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

American Anthropological Association 
1703 New Hampshire Avenue Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Sociological Association 
Executive Office 
1722 North Stre<5t Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Educators interested in the behavioral sciences may want to join either the American 
Anthropological Association (AAA), the American Psychological Association (APA), or 
the American Sociological Association (ASA). Like other professional associations, 
each sponsors an annual program, with some sectionals of particular interest to 
secondary educators. The publications program for each of these organizations varies. 
For example, the APA publishes a newsletter for precoUegiate educators. The journal 
Teaching Sociology may be of interest to sociology teachers. 
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American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Political science and government teachers may have a particulai- interest in the 
American Political Science Association, which publishes The American Political 
Science Review* Teachers focusing on law— related education may want to contact the 
following organizations which publish law— related curriculum materials: Law in a 
Free Society Project, the Constitutional Rights Foimdation, the National Center for 
Law— focused Education, the American Bar Association, and the Minnesota Bar 
Association. These organizations may be willing to provide consultant assistance for 
curriculum development. 

SPECIALIZED SOURCES 

Numerous specialized sources for information exist that may be of particular interest 
to social studies teachers. (This listing is not intended to be all-inclusive.) Teachers 
are encouraged to contact these sources for information and materials related to these 
topics. In some cases, there may a charge for materials. 

ASSESSMEOT INFORMATION 

National Assessment for Educauonal Progress 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

American Bar Association 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, XL 60637 

This association can provide materials and human resources on law-related education. 

American Civil Liberties Union 
22 East 40th Street 
New York, NY 10016 

The ACLU provides teachers with various materials related to the defense of civil 
liberties. 
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C-Span 

400 North Capitol Street Southwest 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Develops teacher and student print and video materials for use witlx cable TV and video 
programs. 

Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas, CA 91302 

CCE produces elementary and secondary teacher and student materials to improve 
citizen education. 

Close Up Foundation 

1236 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, VA 22202 

The Close Up Foundation publishes annual editions of Perspectives and Current Issues 
as well as C— Span video programs. Close Up is one sponsor of the Wisconsin Student 
Caucus and conducts annual teacher-student seminai's in Washington, D,C. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 

609 South Grand Avenue, Suite 1012 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 

The materials from this organization can involve students in community affairs 
through an actual participation in the legal system. 

Constitutional Rights Foimdation has produced a variety of social studies materials 
and publishes The Bill of Rights Newsletter semi-annually. Classroom sets are 
available at nominal costs. 

Mershon Center 

Citizenship Development and Global Education Program 
Ohio State University 
199 West 19th Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43201 

The Mershon Center can help in the location and development of materials on 
citizenship education. 
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American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

815 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D.G. 20036 

The AFL-CIO has a variety of materials available to teachers related to the role of labor 
in American history and in the economic development of our country. 

National Center of Economic Education for Children 

Lesley College 
35 Mellen Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

The National Center encourages the study of eccnomics by elementary students 
through providing methods of using economic information in decision making. The 
Center publishes The Elementary Economists which allows teachers a forum regarding 
economic education activities at the pre-K-6 grade levels. Other materials have been 
published and several others are in preparation. 

ETHNIC STUDIES 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
823 United Nations Plaxa 
New York, NY 10017 

This group has extensive publications and media programs of interest to teachers and 
students, and provides conferences and programs related to prejudice, racism, and 
discrimination. The ADL is concerned with combating discrimination against minorities 
and in promoting intercultural imderstanding and cooperation among religious faiths. 

Japanese American Curriculum Project, Inc. 
414 East Third Avenue 
San Mateo, CA 94401 

The JACP has a variety of educational materials for elementary and secondary 
students which include folktales, dolls, and media, on several Asian ethnic groups. 
JACP develops and disseminates Asian American curriculum materials. 

National Association of Interdisciplinary Ethnic Studies 
Gretchen Bataille 
1861 Rosemont 
Claremont,CA 91711 

The NAIES sponsors an annual conference and publishes Explorations v^ith articles on 
ethnic groups. Explorations in Sight and Sound, which reviews media related to ethnic 
studies, and a newsletter several times each year. 
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FUTURE STUDIES 



World Future Society 
4916 St, Elmo 
Bethesda, MD 20814 

For teachers interested in teaching about the future, the World Future Society should 
be of particular interest. The nonprofit scientific and educational association is 
independent, nonpolitical, and nonideological. Basically, the society serves as a 
clearinghouse for forecasts, investigations, and exploration of the future. It publishes 
a binaonthly journal. The Futurist, and books related to the future. In addition, 
members can purchase future-oriented print materials and tape recordings covering 
a variety of topics. The society also conducts an annual meeting. 

GENDER ISSUES 

National Organization for Women 
5 South Wabash, Suite 1615 
Chicago, IL 60603 

NOW publishes mateiials, including annotated bibliographies, and ideas for incorporating 
women into the social studies curriculum and for dealing with gender issues wherever 
they exist in the school. 

Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

The Social Studies Development Center provides programs on the research, development 
of instructional materials, diffusion of innovative practices and ideas, and promotion 
of cooperation among groups with resources and skills to improve social studies 
education. Sample materials are available for a small price to cover the cost of handling 
the materials. 

Women in World Area Studies 

6300 Walker Street 

St. Louis Park, MN 55416 

This center produces teacher and student materials for integration into all social 
studies topics and also produces inservice training. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 



United Nations Sales Section 

Room LX 2300 

United Nations 

New York, NY 10017 

This agency has a list of permanent missions to the United Nations and catalogues of 
U.N. publications and reports. 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Publishes and distributes materials published by the United States government. 

POLITICAL PROCESSES 

League of Women Voters 
1730 M Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Local chapters sponsore programs related to major issues involving the political 
process and seek to increase informed citizen participation at all levels of government. 
A variety of educational materials are also available for use by social studies teachers 
and students. 

Taft Institute for Two-Party Government 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10170 

The Taft Institute has 30 prize-winning lesson plans for sale on American government 
for K-12 teachers designed by teachers active in politics. The Institute also offers 
several summer seminars at several locations throughout the United States for 
interested teachers. 

POPULATION EDUCATION 

Population Reference Bureau 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

The Bureau has population data available concerning population growth and provides 
various instructional materials on this topic. 
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Population Council 
245 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 

This council has a variety of resource materials and population data available for 
educators for classroom use. 

WORLD AFFAIRS/GLOBAL CONNECTION 

African-American Instit'^.te 
866 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 

The AAI seeks to faciUtate and improve teaching about Africa in both elementary and 
secondary schools through its publications, materials collection, and provisions for 
conferences, professional development, and assistance to local districts. 

The Arms Control Association 
11 Dupont Circle Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

The Arms Control Association can provide curriculum juides and materials on the 
whole range of issues dealing with arms controL 

Asia Society, Inc. 
Education Department 
725 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 

The Society publishes materials, offers support programs and workshops, and evaltiates 
pre-college materials on Asia. It also publishes the periodical Focus on Asia to deepen 
American imderstanding of Asia. 

Atlantic Information Center for Teachers 
1616 H Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

This non— profit international educational project seeks to encourage the study of world 
afiTairs. It faciUtates contact between social studies teachers in the United States and 
Europe through workshops, seminars, conferences, and pubUcations. 
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Center for Asian Studies 
University of Illinois 
1208 West California Avenue 
Urbana,IL 61801 

This Center sponsors lectxires, conferences, and materials on East Asia. It also 
maintains a collection of K~ 12 instructional materials plus lists of films available for 
rent from the University of Illinois. In addition, the Center co-produces Update, a 
newsletter of services provided by the African, Asian, Latin American, and Russian 
Studies Centers' outreach programs at the University of Illinois. 

Center for Latin American Studies 
P.O. Box 413 

University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 

This Center has a variety of free loan films, filmstrips, and videotapes for use in the 
classroom. It also serves as a clearinghouse for materials and resources on Latin 
America. Members of the Center are willing to make presentations at professional 
meetings and to provide considtant services to teachers. They pubHsh a newsletter and 
have a modest collection of resotu-ces on Latin America. 

Center for Teaching International Relations 

University of Denver 

Graduate School of International Studies 

Denver, CO 80210 

The CTIR develops pre-college global awareness educational materials on various 
topics such as world culture, ethnic heritage, and Latin America related to the social 
studies. For a Hst of current materials and resources, teachers should contact the 
Center directly. 

Educators for Social Responsibility 
23 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

The ESR provides programs and publications (cmricula, bibliographies, and activities) 
on the topic of war and peace. 

Foreign Policy Association 
205 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

The FPA provides programs and materials on all areas of American foreign policy, 
including the Great Decisions booklet. The private non-partisan organization seeks to 
create informed, thoughtful, and articulate public opinion on major foreign policy 
topics and issues. 
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Global Education Center 
University of Minnesota 
110 Pattee Hall 
150 Pillsbury Drive, Southeast 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

The American Forum 

(Global Perspectives in Education, Inc.) 

45 John Street, Suite 1200 

New York, NY 10038 

This organization provides student and teacher materials and sponsors programs on 
the several topics and issues in global studies. It also publishes Access which includes 
useful lessons and activities for classroom teachers at all grade levels. 

Global Studies Resource Center 

6300 Walker wStreet 

St. Louis Park, MN 55416 

This center provides on and off site staff and curriculum development and contains 
classroom material for review on site. 

Middle East Institute 
1761 North Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

The Institute strives to promote a better understanding between peoples of the United 
States and the Middle Eastern coimtries through conferences, seminars, study groups, 
exhibits, and publications. Its film library has films available on the contemporary 
Middle East for modest rental prices. 

Organization of American States 
19th and Constitution Avenues 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

The OAS pubUshes extensive materials covering various activities about the American 
states, their background, and their achievements. A catalogue of publications is 
available upon request. 
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PUBLICATIONS 



Phi Delta Kappan 
Eighth & Union 
P.O. Box 789 
Bloomington, IN 47402 

Social Education 

National Council for the Social Studies 
3501 Newark Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

The Social Studies 

Heldref Publications 

400 Albermarle Street, Northwest 

Washington, D.C. 20016 

Teaching Political Science 

SAGE PubUcations 

P.O. Box 776 

Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

Teaching Sociology 
SAGE PubUcations 
P.O. Box 776 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

Educational Leadership 

Association of Supervisors and Curricultun Developers 
125 Northwest Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-2798 

Teaching Materials 
Social Studies School Service 
10200 Jefferson Boulevard 
P.O. Box 802 
Culver City, CA 90232 

This organization will send a comprehensive catalog of materials for classroom use. 
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